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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Twenty-Eighth Annual Convention 





FIRST SESSION, 
Friday, November 27th, at 10 A. M. 





President JoHN C. SHARPE, presiding. 





ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


ACTING PRESIDENT ADOLPH WERNER, THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen: This college bids 
you welcome, very heartily bids you welcome, and by this college 
I mean in the first place its Trustees—for they know of this 
meeting, and in fact they have given the men interested permis- 
sion to have it. It may be interesting to members of the asso- 
ciation who are not under municipal management to know that 
a great many things in New York, if not all, are done properly. 
It gives us great pleasure to have the Association here. It gives 
the trustees and the faculty and the students great pleasure. We 
believe in associations of colleges. This college, like every other 
college, every university and high school, and I do not know but 
common school, in the State of New York, is associated with 
every other, because they are all and have been for a hundred 
years members of the University of the State. We are a mem- 
ber of that University because we are a school in the State of 
New York. We are a member of this association partly by our 
own free will and partly by the kindness of those other members 
of the association that were members before we came in. And 
believing in associations we believe in conventions like this. We 
are very happy that this convention should meet here, and we 
are all the prouder of it because this is the second meeting of the 
association with us, which means that those who were here five 
or six years ago were well enough pleased to come again. 
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It is dangerous in some respects to come here—I mean to the 
City of New York. There are more autos in the City of New 
York than in any other American city, I suppose; and when you 
take up the morning newspaper, the first page is divided between 
news of the great European war and news of deeds of violence 
and dishonesty that are committed in the City of New York. It 
is a brave act, too, for any president to come here, as you will 
realize when you think of what happened to the man who was 
president of this association when it met here last. But perhaps 
the lightning will not strike twice. 

These buildings, I believe, generally impress people who see 
them the first time as fine buildings. We had here a few days 
ago Mr. Bruyere, one of the not quite forty immortals; and he 
expressed his approval, or perhaps admiration, of these build- 
ings. When we came to, I may say therefore, these splendid 
habitations, which we have not yet filled with pictures and 
statues, we brought along some of the old associations that cannot 
be bought for gold. These associations are partly, of course, his- 
torically ideal. This hall in which you are, this room, is a room 
in Townsend Harris Hall, which is named after Townsend Har- 
ris, who was as much as any man that we know of, the founder 
or creator of this college. He was a merchant in the City of 
New York, a member of its Board of Education, and introduced 
in that board, in the year 1847, the legislation which led to the 
establishment of this college. He is known to the country as 
having been the first representative of the United States from 
civil life to go to Japan and help open that nation to the improve- 
ments of modern peace and war. 

That is one association ; we have other associations. We have 
material memories of our old buildings; the benches on which 
you sit are among those precious things that we brought with us 
from our old building to this. If therefore they be not quite so 
comfortable as the benches that you are accustomed to sit on in 
New York and the other middle states and in Maryland, you 
will sympathize with us and feel that you are sitting historically 
and with pleasant associations. 

While the members of the Classical Department are going to 
meet—they call it at the round table—here, the others are going 
to meet tomorrow in rooms in the other building. I hope that 
all the ladies and gentlemen will be good enough to look at our 
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buildings. We have two or three rooms that we think are worth 
looking at. 

Perhaps, as the gentleman who is to read the first paper has 
not yet arrived, it might be well for me to go on indefinitely ; but 
I feel that I have occupied as much time as I ought to. I was 
thinking over matters of welcome yesterday and this morning, 
and I recalled a convention—not of a great association like this— 
but of a family that welcomed home two young men who had 
done both their preparatory work and their college work abroad. 
All the father said—well, he didn’t even say welcome; he said, 
“Well, Joe” and “Well, Lee.” Their mother kissed them and so 
did their sisters. This is a college for men. I hope you will en- 
joy this visit so that perhaps you will come again. 


RESPONSE 
PRESIDENT SHARPE. 


Mr. President, in behalf of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland I am 
glad to accept this very hearty welcome. Your address has sug- 
gested many things that I might say in response to your welcome, 
but perhaps we have not time for them. However, I wish to say 
that we are willing to run all the risks involved in a visit to the 
City of New York. I do not know of a better place for our meet- 
ing than we have furnished us in the great city of New York, the 
metropolitan city of the world. 

I am very glad to come myself and I am sure that all are glad 
to come to this College of the City of New York. It represents 
the most consistent architecture, perhaps, of any college in the 
land. You were very fortunate, Mr. President, in being able 
to build a set of college buildings from the ground up without 
any modification imposed by earlier buildings. You have this 
wonderful consistency of architecture and yet the most pleas- 
ing variety. We are very glad to meet in The College of the 
City of New York, because this college is unique and stands as 
representative of the best of our public school education of the 
United States or of the world, so far as I know—a great col- 
lege in a great city, with its doors open to a great cosmopolitan 
patronage and constituency. It has done magnificent work and 
I am sure that it will continue to do so in the future. 
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There are many things suggested by our surroundings and by 
this cordial address of welcome that we might say, but we are a 
little late owing to the contingencies of the running time of the 
trains, and I think we had better begin at once the program of 
the morning. The question is, “Has the Unit System Fostered 
or Retarded Sound Education?” 

This subject seems to be a new one to some of us and yet it 
is a subject that has been discussed a great deal in some places. 
The first speaker of the morning is Dean Quinn, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
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HAS THE UNIT SYSTEM FOSTERED OR RETARDED 
SOUND EDUCATION? 


DEAN ARTHUR H. QUINN, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


It is especially important in discussing this subject that our 
ideas should be clear concerning the nature of the so-called “unit 
system.” I take it that we mean by these words a method of 
computing and recording grades which results in a student gradu- 
ating from college upon the completion of a certain number of 
units of work without further ratification by Faculty action. 
We have all, I fancy, come in contact with the practical results 
of such a unitary system of measuring education. It matters 
little whether the term “unit” or the term “hour” or even the 
term “course” be employed. In any case the completion of a 
student’s work is translated into mathematical terms, and he 
secures in this way a prescriptive right to a degree. I believe 
that the effect upon the student whose work is translated into 
such units is on the whole not a good one. I am also convinced 
that the effects of this system are becoming more apparent yearly 
and that it is time for those interested in education to face the 
problem. 

The unitary conception of education is a consequence of the 
elective system of selecting studies. It is not, however, merely 
a system of a disease inherent in the elective system; if it were 
it would be folly to discuss it; we should rather turn our atten- 
tion to the elective system itself. It is by no means possible 
either to dismiss this system at once by a wave of the hand or 
by the adoption of a new method of bookkeeping in the offices 
of Deans or Registrars. The method has certain distinct ad- 
vantages, which we should consider. It has very real disad- 
vantages, and these must also be analyzed. It may be that its 
advantages are so great that it will not be found possible to do 
away with it; it may be that the effects of the inherent educa- 
tional fallacies which it so conveniently expresses can be avoided 
while the method itself may be retained. 

The advantages of the system lie first in its flexibility. This 
feature of the system recommends it to colleges that prepare 
students in large numbers for further work in professional 
schools. A teacher in a small college which had a prescribed 
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course came to see me recently to ask for help in arranging a 
course of one year preparatory to Medicine. His difficulty lay 
in providing in one year all the work required by his curriculum 
and also all the Chemistry, Biology and Physics required by the 
Medical Schools. The college which is based upon a unit sys- 
tem knows no such difficulties, since the student takes thirty 
units or sixty units as the case may be and calmly waves aside 
any regulations upon which graduation depends since he is not 
concerned with graduation from the college in question. 

It may be doubted whether the opportunity to avoid taking 
those subjects that have been judged to be appropriate for the 
Freshman year is an advantage either to the student or to the 
college he is attending. The tendency to shape one’s college 
course as a means of preparation for further professional work 
may be deplored. The ideal way to study in college is undoubt- 
edly to choose a particular course which will produce an all 
around man or woman, and it is absolutely without question that 
courses taken definitely as a preparation for professional work 
become in themselves professional and that the attitude of the 
students taking them loses something vitally precious in that very 
complex process that we call education. Nevertheless we must 
face the facts that a large proportion of the students in the col- 
lege of to-day are choosing their courses from the point of view 
of their being semi-professional, just as the students at any 
American college in the Eighteenth Century except King’s Col- 
lege and the College of Philadelphia definitely prepared them- 
selves for the profession of the ministry. We are, therefore, 
not likely soon to see the abandonment of any system which 
makes it possible for the college student to adapt his course 
toward preparation for the profession he is planning to enter. 

Another reason why the unit system will probably not be 
easily dislodged lies in the demand of students to graduate in 
three years. Under the unit system the problem becomes a 
simple one. If it requires sixty units to graduate, one may take 
fifteen units in four years or twenty units in three years. To 
those who look upon education from the mathematical point of 
view this is not material. To those who look upon it as a pro- 
cess of development, who know that a subject studied in Fresh- 
man year may have more or less value than one studied in Senior 
year, who remember how, in the impalpable values that flower 
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only in middle age, their fourth year in college was worth more 
than any other two years in their course, the matter becomes 
very vital. Here again the increasing pressure from above in 
the professional schools makes it unlikely that the system which 
renders it possible for a student to take college in three years 
will be abandoned. 

A third advantage of the unit system lies in its usefulness in 
accrediting students who transfer from one college to another. 
Only one who has attempted to translate such credits knows the 
temptation to depend upon mathematical values in evaluating 
them under the difficulties which naturally arise when a student’s 
work in one college is to be interpreted in terms of the standards 
of another. As a matter of fact, in many cases a student can be 
treated fairly only by assigning to him “free units” since the 
courses which he has taken in his first college bear no actual 
relation to the courses given in the college to which he applies. 
How one can express these free units in terms other than mathe- 
matical has yet to be suggested. 

We may, therefore, assume that the unit system, or some- 
thing like it, is likely to be with us for some time, that its practi- 
cal advantages are not to be despised and that it is our business 
to examine its disadvantages and to see if they can be cured 
without destroying the system. 

The basic evil of this system, in the college, I take it, lies in 
the effect it has on some students who acquire the habit of look- 
ing upon their studies as so many “units” which they must take 
before they can obtain their degrees, rather than as elements 
of their education. The very fact that the record is a final one 
makes them consider the matter as one finished and done with 
and prevents that conception of education as an everlasting pro- 
cess which it is the best function of a college to produce. 
Phrases such as “I'll really need only seven units next year, 
then, to get my degree, why do I have to take twelve?” “TI wish 
you would let me take twenty-two units this year; I want a light 
schedule next year, because I’ll be football manager” reveal such 
a fundamentally wrong conception of education as to make the 
judicious grieve. The system has even developed a type of stu- 
dent known as the “unit chaser” who has become well recognized 
as a species in college offices. To the credit of the undergrad- 
uates, however, be it said that he is not so frequently to be classi- 
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fied in this group as the more mature student who is taking 
Teachers’ Courses or Extension Courses. These latter will pur- 
sue a unit through the broad highways of the arts or even the 
purlieus of the sciences with a relentless vigor that is sometimes 
appalling. The worst of it is that these are usually themselves 
teachers and will pass on this attitude toward education to their 
pupils. 

Another evil lies in the levelling effect produced in the stu- 
dent’s mind concerning the cultural value of the different courses. 
If Course A counts three units it is as valuable as Course B 
because that also counts three units. Now no one knows so well 
how little truth there lies in this statement as he who teaches 
Course A, unless indeed it be he who teaches Course B. And 
yet each occupies three hours a week and who is brave enough 
to suggest an evaluation of courses based upon their relative 
merits? This evil is perhaps even more definite under the 
“course system,” where the natural convenience of the register- 
ing office leads to the giving of every course in the same number 
of hours, irrespective of the content of the courses. 

It has been interesting to observe certain attempts to correct 
these symptoms, which have been made by those suffering from 
an overdose of the unit system. Among these might be men- 
tioned first, the credit point system, now in vogue in a number 
of universities, which makes it necessary for a student to obtain 
a certain number of grades higher than “Passed” before gradu- 
ation. These have not been in effect long enough to warrant 
any conclusions that may be drawn from their experience. It 
is significant, however, that in at least one institution now using 
the credit point system it has been found necessary to raise the 
number of credit points required for the degree, and without 
wishing to be disrespectful to the advocates of the system, con- 
ceived no doubt in an earnest desire to raise the standard of 
work, an analogy is suggested between such stimulation of 
undergraduate intellectual activity and the effects of other forms 
of stimulation not usually recommended for undergraduates. 
There are many objections to the credit point system. It is 
artificial; it states publicly that although a student is given a 
passing grade that passing grade is distrusted by the body which 
gave it to him, and moreover it may be pointed out that the same 
result might be obtained if every member of the Faculty raised 
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the standard of passing in his respective subject. In one of the 
larger Eastern universities a committee was formed to consider 
the establishment of this credit point system. At the next meet- 
ing of the Faculty the chairman of the committee reported that 
having been directed by the Faculty to prepare such a system 
his committee had devised the best credit point system it could 
frame and that it was now presented to the Faculty for judg- 
ment. He added, however, that if the matter came to vote a 
majority of the committee would vote against the establishment 
of the system. 

Another method of correcting the evils of the unit system has 
been aimed at the curriculum itself and is usually designated as 
the “Group System.” It has been very frequently described as 
the antithesis of the elective system but this is not a correct 
view since, as a matter of fact, the principle of election remains 
in vogue. Students simply choose groups instead of units. It 
would be of interest if one could learn the motives of the first 
persons who began to group courses. Perhaps it was in a fran- 
tic effort to undo the mischief of that modern descendant of 
Pandora who had pried open the lid of the old required curricu- 
lum and let loose the evils of the elective system upon us. Two 
principles have evidently been at work in the arrangement of 
groups in the American field of education. Under the guidance 
of the first principle a certain number of groups are arranged 
and the student is allowed to choose at will among these groups, 
but having once made his selection his work remains required 
within that group. Under the operation of the other principle 
he is required to take a certain number of groups of subjects, 
but within these groups the principle of election still remains 
to a modified degree. There is something to be said for both 
principles: Under the operation of the first, the curriculum is 
more or less carefully planned within each group and a student 
can be compelled to take certain courses in one particular year 
and may also be encouraged to pursue fewer courses. It may 
be questioned, however, whether a group system of this kind is 
likely to encourage a college Faculty to open new courses of 
study within their several departments. This question has been 
brought home to me intimately, since for the past two years the 
College Faculty at Pennsylvania has been struggling with this 
problem and after having tried such a group system for a num- 
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ber of years and having modified and remodified it, the Faculty 
has recently re-established the curriculum upon the basis of six 
groups, all of which are required but inside which election is to 
a certain extent permitted. 

These groups include: (1) English; (2) the Inorganic 
Sciences—Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry; (3) the Bio- 
logical Sciences—Zoology, Botany and Psychology; (4) the His- 
torical Sciences—History, Economics and Philosophy; (5) Lan- 
guages—Greek, Latin, German, French, Italian, Spanish; (6) 
Physical Education. 

Six units are required in Group 1. Each student must elect 
from Groups 2, 3 and 4, six units in any of the subjects or three 
units in any two. Nine units must be selected in the languages, 
one of which must be ancient and one modern. Nine units more 
must be spent under the direction of some one department in the 
college Faculty and the remaining eighteen units are free elec- 
tives. Since this curriculum has been in existence for only two 
months, it may be said to be the last thought in the college cur- 
riculum. Whether it is the best thought remains to be decided 
by experience. It has in any case a basic principle which is that 
the student in order to receive the degree of A.B. should be 
informed in the departments indicated under the above grouping, 
that he should learn to do at least one thing thoroughly and that 
he should have some freedom of election. It is hoped that by 
emphasizing the subjects as belonging together in their educa- 
tional processes that the attention of the students may be drawn 
to them as elements of his education rather than as units, more 
especially since the courses in these subjects are not all of the 
same unit values. 

The advisor system by which a certain number of students are 
assigned to a member of the Faculty in order that he may arrange 
their courses for them, is another effort which has been made 
to correct the evils of indiscriminate election of units. The suc- 
cess of this system depends upon two factors: First, the quali- 
fications of the Faculty advisor, and second, the amount of in- 
formation which is furnished by the college office. In order that 
the advising shall be more than merely a perfunctory system sub- 
ject to the students’ likes and dislikes, the advisor must be a man 
of sufficient age and standing to make his advice respected, and 
his experience must be long enough not only in teaching gener- 
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ally but also in his particular institution to have familiarized him 
with the curriculum in vogue and the college regulations. He 
must also be a man whom the students like and who takes a per- 
sonal interest in them, for his functions as advisor naturally go 
much farther than the arrangement of the course card. For 
the proper advising of students concerning their studies it is 
essential that he should not only be a scholar and a gentleman 
but that he should also be frequently and constantly in his office 
and available to the students in his charge. The office of ad- 
visor is one of the most important that any member of the col- 
lege Faculty can exercise and the success of the administration 
of any curriculum depends upon the quality of the advising staff. 

Sympathetic and efficient as the college advisor may be, his 
work is often worse than useless if he is not furnished with 
every available piece of information concerning the student’s 
record before that student comes to him. It is the business of 
the college advisor to be present in his office during the early 
days of the term, and to arrange office hours during the entire 
term at which he may be available to students. It is not his busi- 
ness to transcribe records or to do clerical work that may be 
easily performed in the Dean’s office. Every Freshman advisor 
should be furnished with a complete card record of the student’s 
entrance credits and conditions and every advisor of upper class- 
men should be supplied with a similar card containing the stu- 
dent’s record up to the moment when he comes to be advised. 
This may mean that the employees in the Dean’s office may have 
to work at full steam during the days immediately preceding 
registration, but the results are worth the trouble. Not only at 
times of registration should this information be furnished, but 
if an advisor is to be efficient he should automatically be sent 
word of every event that occurs to the student during his career. 
It is not necessary to repeat details which must be familiar to 
many who are administrators, but I sincerely believe that no 
effort on the part of the college office is thrown away which will 
take from the advisor clerical labor and leave him free to exer- 
cise his more important functions. 

For after all, the remedy for the evils of the unit system must 
be found, I believe, in an extension of a principle which lies at 
the basis of the advisory system, namely, the humanizing of the 
control over the students’ course of study. Little by little as the 
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numbers in the classes in our colleges increased the personal 
responsibility on the part of the members of the Faculty for the 
students under their control seemed to diminish and the inven- 
tion of the unit system helped to lessen even this responsibility 
by the transfer to a registering office of the duty of looking upon 
the student’s work as a whole. It was to be viewed, moreover, 
in terms of requirements that were to be counted automatically 
and upon whose completion the student was to graduate without 
any further Faculty check. 

In the old days when classes of twenty-five or thirty men 
graduated from college it was perfectly possible for the entire 
college Faculty to take up each man’s case separately and in the 
true sense of the word present him for his degree. It would be 
ideal to return to that situation. I wonder sometimes whether 
it would not be time well spent if the Faculty of even a large 
college were to devote one or two or even three days to a con- 
sideration of the course of each student who comes up for his 
degree and refuse to grant that degree if on the whole it is found 
that a student does not deserve to be so recommended. If we 
would print in our catalogues that the securing of sixty or one 
hundred and twenty units gives a student no prescriptive right 
to a college degree but is only a necessary preliminary, and that 
the judgment of his teachers is to be the final one, would not the 
units as units lose their importance and would not the attitude 
of the student be changed materially toward his work? 

All that is needed is simply time and courage. The large 
majority of the cases could be disposed of at a preliminary meet- 
ing. The names of those who are doubtful could then be ar- 
ranged for consideration by the members of the Faculty who 
could be called upon at a later meeting to express their approval 
or disapproval. We put into practice some similar procedure 
in our graduate schools. I know of at least one Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa where the Faculty members have resolutely refused 
to be made simply a recording body for the election of those 
students who are highest in their grades and who have been 
known to defeat for election the student at the very head of the 
list because in their judgment he was not so well qualified a per- 
son for membership in that Society as one whose grades were 
much below his. The eagerness of the student body to be elected to 
that particular Chapter is, I am convinced, greater than if the 
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election were made automatically upon the returns from the 
registration office. A similar result would occur, I feel sure, if 
the students knew that their graduation depended not only upon 
the completion of so many units, but also upon their securing the 
respect of the Faculty for their mental and moral qualities. 

Two years ago the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland discussed the advisa- 
bility of a comprehensive examination on graduation from school 
and college. While not offered then as a solution for the evils 
of the unit system, it was undoubtedly a contemplation of the 
unsatisfactory effects of this system that led to the presentation 
of the interesting facts which were laid before the Association 
at that time. If it did not become a mere formal matter, a com- 
prehensive examination could well be made a portion of the pro- 
posed Faculty review. 

Pending the establishment of some such plan for closer 
Faculty supervision, relief is likely to come most surely from an 
extension and improvement in the advisory system as we have it 
at present. It is, I would repeat, in the insistence upon the prin- 
ciple of which that is but the outward expression, the emphasis 
that must be laid upon Faculty assistance, Faculty advice, and 
above all, Faculty control over the election of students’ courses, 
the increase in the sympathy between the Faculty and the stu- 
dents and their return to the earlier state of relationships which 
have for one reason or other been imperiled, that the solution 
can be reached. 

Let us keep the unit system, for we probably can find no effec- 
tive substitute. Let us, however, have the courage not to be dis- 
mayed by it. Let us make use of its flexibility and its adapabil- 
ity to varying conditions, but let us determine those conditions 
ourselves. Let us as teachers feel even more keenly than we do 
the responsibility that we must have not only over the students 
when we instruct them in our classes but also toward their 
courses as a whole. Let us impress upon them, too, that their re- 
sponsibility does not end when their course is completed and their 
grade has been entered upon the books, for it is their responsi- 
bility also to see that they are being educated ; it is not altogether 
ours. We can best awaken that sense of responsibility in them 
when they appreciate more keenly than at present that the mere 
taking and passing of courses does not in itself constitute educa- 
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tion, and when we have produced in them this state of mind we 
may begin with more hope to educate the American parent to 
the sense of his responsibilities. But that is another story. And 
finally, the thought that we should keep before us is that no 
system of any kind can permanently foster or retard sound edu- 
cation. It is only the teacher who can do that. At present we 
are not altogether satisfied with the unit system or with any 
other system. When we are satisfied—and not until then—will 
there be cause for despair. 
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HAS THE UNIT SYSTEM FOSTERED OR RETARDED 
SOUND EDUCATION? 


DR. HENRY CARR PEARSON, PRINCIPAL OF HORACE MANN SCHOOL. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


An appropriate study of the unit system in all its bearings 
would instantly lead us into a discussion of the curricula of 
secondary schools and colleges and into the whole question of the 
articulation of the various agencies of our educational system. 
The issues involved in such a broad discussion are obviously too 
numerous and too complicative even to enumerate at this time. 
It is our task rather to examine the unit system as a method of 
education, to point out its defects, and to suggest, if possible, 
any modifications that will improve its operation as an educa- 
tional instrument. 

When we say that a unit of work for a secondary school! shall 
be a given study pursued during the school year for five pre- 
pared recitations per week, we are evidently formulating a stand- 
ard of measurement. In other words we are attempting to stand- 
ardize our work. Let us at the outset try to free our minds of 
any unpleasant associations that may have gathered about the 
word standard or measurement. I, for one, am heartily in sym- 
pathy with the movement that is growing in force in all parts of 
our country to measure more accurately, in terms of actual ac- 
complishment, the results of school work. I am not sorry to see 
the methods of the modern efficiency engineer applied to the 
school. The school as an institution will be better, as a result, 
provided we go about this business of management in a sane as 
well as a scientific manner. As the school becomes more effi- 
cient, it will command greater respect and consequently more sup- 
port from the community. 

But we must acknowledge that as yet we know little about 
measuring a school product. We have no units of measure by 
which to record accurately the mental changes that take place 
in the process we call education. A bushel of wheat is a definite 
quantity that is perfectly intelligible to anybody at any time and 
in any place, but what can we say about a unit of history? It 
is obviously a cruder instrument of measurement than was the 
wampum of the Indians. The unit of history merely specifies 
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the number of sixty-minute hours that a student shall recite. It 
is not a qualitative measure nor even a quantitative measure, 
except in the narrow sense of specifying the amount of time that 
the student shall be exposed to history. It takes no account of 
the skill of the teacher, the size and previous training of the class, 
nor of the age of the students. We all know that any one of 
these factors may be more important in determining the finished 
product than the number of recitations. We are forced to ad- 
mit, therefore, that the unit system is not a unit of measure in 
this scientific sense of the term, but merely an administrative 
convenience. In the secondary field practically no attempt has 
been made yet to work out in a scientific manner any units of 
measurements in the various fields of learning. In the elemen- 
tary field, however, some good beginnings have been made. We 
have the Thorndike and Ayres Scales for Penmanship, the 
Hillegas Scale for Composition, the Thorndike Scales for Draw- 
ing and Reading, and Courtis tests for Arithmetic. These are 
as yet only rough and cumbersome methods of applying the foot- 
rule to educational achievement, but they represent the type of 
study and investigation that is necessary in the secondary field 
before we shall know with any definiteness how much and 
what kind of work a given teacher or school produces. 

The defects of the unit system to which I have referred in 
this brief discussion of standards have been apparent to college 
and secondary school authorities for several years. The most 
serious of these deficiencies is the failure to provide for the dif- 
ferences in quality and quantity between a first year and a fourth 
year unit. It is obvious, for example, that five periods per week 
of modern language instruction in the first year of high school 
produces far less than the same amount of time in the third or 
fourth years. The difference might easily be as much as thirty 
or forty per cent. More striking still would be the discrepancies 
in the case of such subjects as Ancient History, Biology and 
General Science, which are pursued in single year courses. 
These inequalities are very noticeable when the unit system is 
applied completely to entrance to college. I think any Latin 
teacher would say that four years of Latin study means, in terms 
cf actual knowledge of the language, more than twice as much 
as two years, and yet some colleges will credit the first two years 
of Latin as two units and the third and fourth years as one addi- 
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tional unit each. It has been pointed out to me by the Principal 
of one of our leading academies that a student might meet the 
fifteen units of college entrance requirements by offering only 
five and one-half units of work that would necessarily be dis- 
tributed through the four years’ course, selecting his other offer- 
ings from work ordinarily taught in the first and second years. 
You may say that this is never done, but the fact that it is possi- 
ble reflects no credit on such a scheme of admission to college. 

If the unit system is to be continued, it is quite evident that 
some adjustment should be made to provide a sliding scale of 
values for units, or some other plan devised to obviate the gross 
inequalities of the units. This matter has been considered at 
several meetings of the National Conference Committee on 
Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools, but without defin- 
ite conclusions as yet. The University of California, where an 
extreme form of the unit system is the basis for admission, dis- 
tinguishes between elementary and advanced units. Its admis- 
sion requirements include fifteen units, of which at least four 
must be advanced. 

Mr. F. L. Bliss, of Detroit, reporting for a committee to the 
North Central Association, suggests a scheme which involves 
Senior, Intermediate and Junior units. The Junior units repre- 
sent work ordinarily done in the first year, the Intermediate 
units, work of the second and third years, and the Senior units, 
the work of the fourth year. Asa basis for graduation or admis- 
sion to college, Mr. Bliss would require a maximum of four 
Junior points and a minimum of six Senior points, the other 
points to come from Intermediate or Senior units. 

Quoting from an informal report on this subject, Mr. Bliss 
says: 

“The difference between Senior and Junior units should be 
recognized not only by the Secondary Schools themselves and 
certificate-taking colleges, but also by those institutions that re- 
ceive students upon examination only. At present, while these 
latter colleges have come to permit examinations in certain sub- 
jects two or three years in advance of admission to college, they 
make no discrimination in difficulty of examinations between 
what ought to be regarded as ‘Senior’ subjects and what should 
be regarded as ‘Junior’ subjects. The same is true, to a certain 
extent, of the College Examination Board. The result is, that 
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while, for example, there is a unit recognized as ‘Second Year 
Latin,’ to pass it properly a student should have had three or 
four years of Latin, and the attendant years of maturity, to do 
justice to the subject. So also in Ancient History. In many 
schools (not including the free schools which are practically 
cramming machines for college examinations), this subject is 
placed in the first of the four secondary years. The questions 
asked, however, often presupposes the maturity of secondary 
Seniors. Many more illustrations might be added. In short, 
school and college authorities together should awaken to the fact 
that a fourteen or fifteen year old student has not the maturity 
of a seventeen or eighteen year old student; and should recog- 
nize the fact that the requirements that are assigned to the ear- 
lier years of the secondary course must be very different in both 
quality and quantity from those assigned to the later years. 

“Tt is clear that the adoption of the Senior and Junior scheme 
of units might necessitate a readjustment of some of the present 
accepted unit definitions. This is especially true of certain of 
the Junior definitions in which little consideration has been given 
to the immaturity of first year secondary students. The defini- 
tions now accepted for a large part of the units defined might 
remain unchanged, except so far as modification may be desirable 
entirely regardless of the present proposed scheme. 

“Some concession should be made in the matter of the time 
limitation now demanded for the unit definition. The present 
minimum of one hundred and twenty sixty-minute hours is for 
the average student little enough, but the definition should accept 
the fact that there are many students who can satisfactorily do 
the work of some units in one-half that time. Emphasis should 
therefore be made rather upon the quantity and the quality of the 
work, to be tested by searching examinations, rather than upon 
the number of actual hours spent in the classroom. A school 
Principal fit to be entrusted with the right to certify students to 
college certainly should be capable of using proper discrimina- 
tion in this matter. The present time limit is wooden and artifi- 
cial and is no real measure of the work done by many students 
of superior ability.” 

It is apparent that this plan of Senior, Intermediate and Junior 
units obviates many of the defects of the present system. At 
the same time it will impress many as too clumsy and artificial. 
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The present system of single units has the merit of simplicity, 
at least, a merit that disappears in proportion as we try to put 
definiteness and accuracy into the unit of measure. It would 
seem, therefore, that we face the horns of a dilemma, with a 
choice between simplicity and inaccuracy on the one hand, and 
accuracy and clumsiness on the other. 

Another possible modification of the unit system, particularly 
as it applies to college entrance, might be to apply this measure 
only to the third or fourth years of high school work. The col- 
lege ought to be satisfied if a student is doing in his Senior year 
a quality of work that measures up to its standards for admission, 
leaving the amount of work done to be certified to by the school. 
One desirable result of such a modification would be a reduction 
of the number of examinations for which a student would need 
to make preparation. I believe the colleges would be safe in | 
accepting their Freshmen on the basis of the quality of work 
done in two or three fields of learning. This is the general prin- 
ciple underlying the Harvard New Requirements for Admis- 
sion. Such a combination of the examination and certificate 
method is a vast improvement over the old examination system, 
and at the same time meets some of the objections that are 
raised against the certificate plan. 

There are many who feel that the everlasting college entrance 
problem will never be solved until the colleges are ready to accept 
any pupil who has satisfactorily completed the regular course 
of study in a good secondary school. That the articulation of 
the high school and college is gradually reaching such a basis is 
apparent to anyone who studies the development of the past 
twenty-five years. 

In concluding this brief discussion of the topic, I am not 
unmindful that the exact title of this paper takes the form of a 
question: “Has the Unit System Fostered or Retarded Sound 
Education?” My answer is that the unit system has been of 
service in standardizing the work of the secondary school and 
in improving the quality and quantity of the instruction in many 
schools. It is a great improvement over the chaotic conditions 
preceding its adoption and has therefore fostered sound educa- 
tion. The defects of the unit system are being discussed by 
several speakers and are, I think, apparent to all, but the sug- 
gestions made for remedying these defects by a greater elabora- 
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tion of the unit idea will probably impress many as too artificial 
and cumbersome. Doubtless some simple changes in the present 
definition of a unit can be devised which will make a unit a more 
accurate qualitative measure for the work of the four years of 
the secondary school. The unit will be a help to sound educa- 
tion in proportion to its accuracy as a unit of measure and in 
proportion to its simplicity as an administrative devise. The 
pressing need in the secondary field is the development of scien- 
tific measures of achievement in the various fields of learning. 
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HAS THE UNIT SYSTEM FOSTERED OR RETARDED 
SOUND EDUCATION? 


MR, W. A. ROBINSON, LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


The question looks like an easy one to answer. But it is not 
sO easy as it seemed to me when Dr. Sharpe first asked me to 
take part in this discussion. My study of entrance requirements 
had been given largely to those two colleges whose catalogs 
show the least sign of having been affected by the adoption of 
the unit system. One of them, Yale, has not yet defined its 
entrance requirements in terms of units. The other, Princeton, 
has accepted this basis of measurement, but has disguised the 
fact by avoiding the word unit, by stating in its catalog the 
numerical value of elective subjects only, by expressing these 
values in multiples of two as compared with the standard unit, 
and by preferring its own judgment as to the relative value of 
History. In advising boys about their preparation for college, 
I had of course had to reckon with the unit in the requirements 
for Cornell and for various State universities; but certainly I 
had not begun to realize the wide extent to which it has come to 
be the current basis of measurement. This wide acceptance sug- 
gests at once a favorable verdict. It may surely be presumed 
that a procedure which was recognized so promptly and so 
widely as filling a long felt want is not likely to have been on 
the whole a hindrance rather than a help to sound education. 
But if the answer to our question had been as simple as that, I 
suppose the question would hardly have been asked at this time. 

The presumption in favor of the unit is materially strength- 
ened by considering the conditions which led to its general adop- 
tion as the standard of measurement. This was not chiefly due 
to the fact that its convenience lightened the tasks of college 
examiners and registrars, nor yet to the advantage to be gained 
by falling promptly in line with the Carnegie Foundation’s defini- 
tion of a college. It came rather from the feeling that here was 
given a chance for a forward movement toward bridging the 
chasm which had come to be recognized as existing between the 
work of the secondary school and that of the college. Men’s 
eyes had been opened to the lack of any real continuity at this 
point in our educational system and a remedy was earnestly 
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desired. The colleges were dissatisfied with the preparation of 
the students sent to them by the schools, and the schools were 
equally dissatisfied with the conditions under which they were 
forced by the colleges to carry on their work of preparation. 
Even the schools professedly preparatory for college labored 
under difficulties caused by the arbitrary and manifold stand- 
ards of the colleges, while the public high schools found the 
problem of reconciling and combining preparation for college 
and preparation for life in the same classes and under the same 
curricula an almost hopeless task. It was clear that the trouble 
came in large measure from a lack of mutual understanding, 
from a failure to look at the common problems from a similar 
or even a sympathetic point of view. A long step toward a 
clearer understanding had been taken when the Committee of 
Ten led the way toward a mutually satisfactory definition of 
the various subjects included in the college requirements, with 
reference both to quality and to quantity in the sense of ground 
to be covered. With regard to the various subjects, viewed 
each by itself, these definitions made it possible for the schools 
to see more clearly what they should be expected to offer, and for 
the colleges to understand what they had a right to demand. 
The next step was to find a way of comparing these subjects with 
each other and of measuring their relative proportions. The 
Carnegie Foundation found such a basis of measurement in that 
which was common to all subjects—in the time element; the 
number of recitations ordinarily assigned to each subject in the 
average four years secondary school program. This before long 
took shape in the definition of the unit, framed with great care 
by the National Conference Committee; a year’s study in any 
subject in a secondary school, constituting approximately a quar- 
ter of a full year’s work. 

There had been other attempts to represent numerically the 
relative weight of the subjects listed for college entrance. They 
had in most cases represented a personal or local view of the 
comparative importance of those subjects, and could not com- 
mand more than a personal or local acceptance. The new unit 
rested on fact, not on theory, and it is not to be wondered at that 
its advantages were promptly recognized and very widely 
adopted. There can be no doubt that its adoption has greatly 
simplified the work of the preparatory schools in planning the 
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work of prospective candidates for college entrance. Let me 
give you a concrete example. If a boy passes the College Board 
examination in United States History and Civil Government, 
or in Ancient History, and offers that subject at Cornell, he re- 
ceives credit for one unit. If he offers it at Princeton, his credit 
is one-half unit. But if he offers it at Yale, his credit has appar- 
ently the value of two units, inasmuch as a credit in History has 
the same weight as one in Elementary French, in Elementary 
German, or in Caesar, Grammar and Composition. The point 
is not that these three colleges differ so widely in their respec- 
tive views as to the value of History. What I want to point out 
is that it is helpful to all concerned to know of this difference, 
and that the clear realization of the difference is possible only 
through the application of our common standard of measure- 
ment, the Carnegie unit. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that such a standard has 
marked limitations. It is true that the element of time is of 
great importance in fixing the relative value of a course of study. 
But after all it is only one factor, and the others are so elusive 
and various that they defy any attempt at standardization. Just 
for that reason there is a temptation to emphasize unduly this 
mechanical element, which can so easily be measured and com- 
pared, at the expense of those which cannot be so readily 
weighed. We have often heard it said that it makes no differ- 
ence what is taught, provided it is taught well. Those who be- 
lieve this to be true have no fault to find with the unit system. 
Those who do not may well wonder whether the habit of meas- 
uring subjects by hours may not tend to obscure the differences 
which lie in the subjects themselves. Here is therefore one 
question which the unit system does not profess to answer, it 
does not tell us what has been taught. And there is another 
closely allied to it on which the unit system is equally silent, and 
that is, how the subject has been taught. The unit system not 
only has no answer to give to these two questions, but it tends 
to make us forget that in some fashion or other they must be 
answered before we can really judge a scholar’s fitness to step 
across the dividing line between school and college. We have 
been told that the unit system does not necessarily involve any 
mechanical standardization. ‘Perhaps that is true. But the 
fact remains that in measuring by units we are dealing with a 
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mechanical standard which takes no account of teachers or sub- 
jects or methods. 

In the report of the Carnegie Foundation for 1910, certain 
ones of the older colleges were taken to task for fixing the rela- 
tive valuations of subjects to be offered for entrance in such a 
way that excessive weight was given to the traditionally estab- 
lished subjects. The criticism seems to have been accepted as 
well founded. I believe that I am correct in saying that in later 
catalogs of the colleges named, these valuations seem for the 
niost part to have been brought into harmony with the gener- 
ally accepted scheme. In the same connection reference was 
made to the practice of “protecting” certain subjects by spe- 
cifically requiring them to be offered—generally English, Ele- 
mentary Mathematics and History. The practice was not ex- 
pressly condemned, but the connection in which it was mentioned 
seemed to imply disapproval. It is perhaps a fair inference that 
the ideal situation implied by this report would be that in which 
every subject should be elective, none specifically prescribed. 
I do not know of any college which has reached this advanced 
position except Leland Stanford Junior University, and even 
there I believe that English is still in a measure “protected.” 
Possibly some further light is thrown on this ideal by the list of 
subjects in behalf of which in 1910 the High School Teachers’ 
Association of New York City asked recognition for college 
admission: Music, mechanical and freehand drawing, joinery, 
pattern making, forging, machine shop practice, household chem- 
istry, botany, zoology, physiography, applied physics, advanced 
chemistry, modern history, civics and economics, household 
science and art, commercial geography, commercial law, stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, elementary bookkeeping, advanced book- 
keeping and accounting. The fact that these subjects are taught 
in the high schools is of course not due to the unit system, and 
the pressure for their acceptance as college credits might well 
have come about if no attempt at comparative valuation of subjects 
had ever been made. But when the time element came to be the 
determining factor in the comparison of one subject with an- 
other, weight was naturally added to the contention that in pro- 
portion to the time respectively allotted to them all subjects 
taught in the schools were of equal value in education, and all 
should therefore be taken into account in measuring a candi- 
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date’s fitness for college entrance. We all realize the stress and 
strain under which the high schools labor in attempting to recon- 
cile the claims of the two different goals toward which their 
efforts must be directed, as their graduates go now into college 
and now directly into the walks of practical life. But it is not 
yet clear that all these subjects, however well taught, should be 
counted as belonging to a candidate’s preparation for a college 
education. 

The multiplicity of these demands suggests the point at which 
there is perhaps the greatest need for caution in the application 
of the unit system. I was recently consulted by a boy who came 
to us from a Western high school, and who expects after spend- 
ing two years with us to enter a State university. His high 
school credits already accepted by the university amount to eight 
units, distributed over seven subjects: English 3, Ancient His- 
tory 1, Latin 2, Physiography 14, Geology %4, Botany 4, Zoology 
%. He hopes to make up the required 14% units by adding I 
in United States History, 2 in French, 1 in Chemistry, 1%4 in 
Algebra, and 1 in Geometry, so that his total offering for college 
entrance will have been divided among twelve different sub- 
jects. It would not be the point to dwell on the quality of the 
work for which the university has already given him credit, 
although, so far as we have had occasion to test it, it does not 
seem to be up to our standards. The question that I want to 
raise is whether such a division of work is likely to promote 
sound education. It might have been worse. It does not by any 
means exhaust all the possible developments of the unit system 
in splitting a preparatory course up into unprofitable fragments. 
T have no means of knowing whether such a case is typical or ex- 
ceptional, but there is a certain presumption, based on knowledge 
of human nature and in a measure on the experience of colleges 
with unlimited election, that it is fairly representative. It does 
not greatly matter whether such splintering was due in this and 
like cases to prescription from above or to immature and un- 
guided choice. In either case, it seems to be clear that colleges 
cannot afford to abandon the policy of “protecting” certain sub- 
jects in the interest of concentration of energy. It is perhaps a 
fair question how far the low standard of this boy’s work in point 
of quality was connected with the wide distribution of his powers 
over unrelated subjects. I ought to add that the question here 
raised has engaged the attention of the National Conference Com- 
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mittee, which has sought to meet it by the suggestion “that there 
be adopted some uniform plan of limiting the number of subjects 
in which credit may be gained in order that continuity of work 
may be secured in at least two subjects.” 

There is another matter suggested by our experience in this and 
like cases which I should like to mention here, although it seems 
to belong rather in a discussion of the certificate mtehod of admis- 
sion to college. My excuse is that in the definition of the unit as 
framed by the National Conference Committee, and in its discus- 
sion in the reports of the Carnegie Foundation, it is assumed 
that admission to college is to be based on the completion of a 
four-years’ course in a secondary school. We have had occasion 
to observe that the usage of those colleges which admit on certifi- 
cate differs with reference to the evaluation of credits offered by 
boys whose preparatory work has been done or is to be done at 
two or more different schools. A boy comes to us from an Ar- 
kansas or Iowa High School, which is on the accepted list of the 
college or university which he proposes to enter. He offers us 
credits based on his school records. Since we accept no school 
credits as such, we refer these credits to the university of his 
choice. The answers vary greatly. One university will say: 
“We accept those credits outright and count them in the student’s 
favor as a prospective applicant for admission.” Nothing is said 
about requiring evidence of graduation either from the high school 
or from Lawrenceville. So far as the subjects named are con- 
cerned, the boy is placed in the same position as though he had 
passed the examinations of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and there seems to be nothing for us to do but to give him 
the corresponding credits, even though it may appear on trial that 
he is unable to carry satisfactorily our more advanced work in 
the same subjects. Another university will say: “We register 
those credits and will count them as valid when he presents with 
them your diploma or that of the high school.” Another will 
turn the responsibility squarely back on us by saying: “If Law- 
renceville School will accept those credits and will include them 
eventually in the certificate accompanying its diploma, showing 
that they are included in the record on which his graduation is 
based, we will then accept them.” The third position seems to 
me to be the correct one. The second one does not perhaps differ 
from it very radically, except that it fails to place the responsibil- 
ity definitely where it belongs,—on the school whose diploma is 
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to be the evidence of the boy’s fitness for college. The first posi- 
tion seems to be quite wrong. For colleges which admit by certifi- 
cate, the unit should not be regarded as meaning merely so many 
hours a week for so many weeks; and fitness for college should 
not mean merely the piling up of a certain number of such units 
acquired in this itinerant fashion and stamped with approval by 
the college en route. Colleges which admit by examination will 
no doubt continue to find their protection against the admission of 
the unfit in their own administration of their own examination 
systems. Whether that protection is adequate,—whether the bar- 
rier is placed too high or too low,—these are questions which they 
will prefer to answer for themselves, and which do not in any case 
belong to today’s discussion. But those colleges which admit 
by certificate should find their protection in insisting upon the 
completion of the higher unit, the four-years’ high school course, 
of which our unit is only a definite fractional part. 

In the report of the Carnegie Foundation for 1912, I find this 
statement: “These units have now served their main purpose. 
They were never intended to constitute a rigid form of college 
admission, but merely a means of comparing high schools. Al- 
ready the progress in this matter has been so satisfactory that the 
general conception of college admission no longer contemplates 
a certain number of units, but the completion of a satisfactory 
four-year high school course.” Within a somewhat limited range 
of observation, I have failed to find this “conception” as “general” 
as the statement would suggest. Certainly there are still many 
colleges admitting on certificate which do not ask for evidence of 
a candidate’s graduation from his preparatory school, and I have 
yet to find any college admitting on examination which shows any 
interest in that question. But whether the statement as quoted is 
in agreement with present-day facts or only prophetic, I believe 
that at this point is to be found a very important part of the an- 
swer to our question. If the unit system has brought appreciably 
nearer the day when the completion of the secondary school course 
will be generally recognized as a necessary preliminary to college 
entrance, it has done a good work. There will still be many prob- 
lems to be solved when that day comes. We shall continue to differ 
in opinion as to what constitutes a satisfactory preparatory school 
course. Buta long step will have been taken toward bringing into 
harmony the discordant parts of our educational system. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


PRINCIPAL STANLEY R. YARNALL, GERMANTOWN FRIENDS’ 
ScHOOL :—My line of thought has run closely with what we have 
already heard this morning with regard to the practical applica- 
tion of the unit system. We all agree that it has contributed mark- 
edly to foster sound education so far as it has been based on con- 
tent rather than on time values, i. e., on the hour and the minute 
idea. 

There are, of course, various definitions of units. I have no 
wish to go into a criticism of them. They range from the point 
of view of the college entrance examination board and the very 
rigid hour and minute interpretation of Cornell, to such as the 
following which are like a drink of cool water to the principal of 
a school when he comes to prepare certificates for entrance to 
college. The two colleges from whose catalogs I quote are of 
good standing. One of them defines the unit thus: 

“A unit designates not less than five hours of classroom work 
or ten hours of laboratory work per week, each hour being not 
less than forty minutes, continued throughout the school year of 
thirty-four weeks or more, in a State Normal School or in an ac- 
credited high school or academy.” 

You will notice the unit there is based on the thirty-four rather 
than on the thirty-six weeks usually required. 

The other is also different from the usual college definition: 

“The requirement for admission to the freshman class includes 
subjects aggregating fifteen units, a unit representing such an 
amount of preparation in one subject as is ordinarily completed 
during a school year with five recitation periods a week.” 

The standard of that college is a sufficient voucher for the in- 
tegrity of the definition. 

We have heard from Professor Pearson several interesting 
additions that might be made to the definition of a unit. Two 
that he mentioned have occurred to me; one of them has to do 
with the number of pupils in the class. On Wednesday of this 
week I had a visit from a boy who wished to enter our school. He 
was carried away by the desire of great things and great num- 
bers, and for about a year and a fraction has been in a large high 
school. He told me that at the present time he is the member of 
a Latin class which has ninety-five pupils in it and he received 
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a question about once every two weeks. He does not feel that he 
is getting adequate preparation for college. 

A college is quite justified in asking how many pupils are 
allowed in a class, and it might also go on to include a question 
about the efficiency and experience of the teacher who has con- 
ducted the class of the candidate. Furthermore, the definition of 
a unit as based on one-fourth of a year’s work seems to me to 
bring up that third point, which Professor Pearson made. The 
statement as usually made carries with it the unfortunate impli- 
cation that the year’s work is to be divided into four equal parts 
and that only four subjects are to be carried in a high school 
year. Asa matter of fact every school principal knows that such 
an arrangement is an impossibility unless equal value is given to 
the units of the first and later years of the high school. We have 
perhaps heard enough to be convinced with regard to the fallacy 
of that point of view. 

A unit system then that forces back any one of the important 
subjects for college admission into the first years of the high 
school to get them out of the way, and counts them as equivalent 
in value to courses given in the last years of the high school, I 
do not think can be said to foster sound education. Furthermore 
we know it is necessary to have a larger number of subjects rep- 
resented in the last years of the high school course than the four 
which the definition presupposes. 

A unit system, if it is administered on the hour and minute 
basis, shackles the academic freedom of the school. Most of the 
private schools are able to interpret this unit system liberally, 
because they have five or six year courses rather than a four 
years’ course. But neither in four-year high schools or in five- 
year high schools should the individual pupil be regarded as a 
time recording machine. There are certain subjects outside the 
limits of regular courses for college admission which are of ex- 
treme importance in the development of the boy and girl; and 
any system that makes it necessary to eliminate these outside by- 
products of education, which are of very real value, is not foster- 
ing the soundest kind of education. 

Let me run over for a moment some of these important things. 
I believe that something corresponding to the old academic study 
called “Moral Philosophy,”—say, a course in ethics and Biblical 
History and Literature,—I can hardly define it—is of great im- 
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portance in our public and private school life. Some schools try 
to work this in without wasting time (considering time from the 
point of view of the unit system) by making this instruction part 
of the English work. 

But it is a pathetic compromise, and there ought to be room 
in a school curriculum for such work without the risk of cutting 
off pupils from their chance of getting into college, because it 
does not have unit value. 

Then comes the question of voice training,—the general ques- 
tion of speech, of appearing on the platform, ease of expression 
-—an extremely important matter which might also be interpreted 
as part of the English instruction. It is better, however, to 
arrange for it outside of that instruction, and to allot for it a 
period, or three-fourths or half a period, a week running through 
a number of years. 

The same thing is true of drawing,—the co-ordination of the 
eye and the hand—with emphasis placed upon appreciation. The 
idea of this work should not be the scoring of 120 or 150 hours 
required by a college as a unit, but the starting of the boy and the 
girl on the road to an appreciation and culture that may enrich 
their lives. 

Then, too, physical training is essential. This should be in- 
cluded right through the school curriculum in regular school hours 
and not put aside to a hurried time in the afternoon. 

I believe that even from the definition of the Carnegie unit the 
time given to these branches is saved many times over in a five- 
year high school course, and the expenditure is justified in a four- 
year high school course. The boy or girl who has that sort of 
training,—the boy or girl who is developing that sort of ability 
and co-ordination, who has the spirit and the body and the mind 
trained together, is likely to do in a given number of hours and 
periods a week quite as much as the boy or the girl who is 
rigidly held down to a mathematical calculation of the recitation 
periods and the strictly recognized subjects for college entrance. 

I have said about all that I wish to say in this discussion. May 
I make one aside remark? The last speaker, Dr. Robinson, 
spoke about certain tendencies in the western part of our coun- 
try, the middle west. Three years ago I had the privilege of be- 
ing with a number of college professors of a western university. 
This summer that experience was repeated. I found that they 
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felt very decidedly that within three years matters had gone from 
bad to worse, and that in the matter of the unit system and its 
application they are at very low ebb, so far as any true values of 
culture and content are concerned. The so-called vocational sub- 
jects are being crowded in by influences sometimes sinister to take 
the place of the old formal cultural basis of college admission. 
Those men seem at the present time wholly in the grip of this 
movement. They are looking towards the east for salvation. As 
a group of men and women vitally interested in true and sound 
education, it behooves us to take this matter into consideration 
and to see whether in interpreting this unit system we ought to 
influence our whole country in the right way, or whether we are 
going to be in turn too much influenced by that western movement 
and prove false to the trust that I believe is imposed in us. 

In what Dean Quinn said we see the hope of the future ; namely, 
that the unit system must not be allowed to degenerate into a 
mere arithmetical calculation, but that it will be used by deans 
and registrars as it was intended originally to be used, and that 
we shall have more and more in the colleges and universities the 
spirit of the humanist in the person of dean and of registrar. In 
those positions we need men who are vitally interested in the lives 
and the achievements and the characters of the young men and 
women who come before them; men who have something of the 
Celtic spirit, and who combine within themselves the ideal of the 
humanist,—that quality of seeking for perfection and of main- 
taining high standards, and at the same time a certain capacity for 
inconsistency. 


PRESIDENT KERR D. MACMILLAN, WELLS COLLEGE :—Mr. Pres- 
ident and fellow-members of the Association: JI came to this 
discussion to learn and have learned much. If in the future Dean 
Quinn, Mr. Pearson and Mr. Robinson find I have stolen some 
of their ideas I hope they will be lenient with me, for while they 
continue to write on the advantages and disadvantages of the unit 
system I shall not be ashamed to quote them. 

I wonder, sir, if I am right in concluding from what has been 
said that the colleges do not like the unit system and that the 
schools do. At all events, that is the impression I received, and 
assuming it to be correct, is not the difference of opinion to be 
traced to the respective character of the work done in the schools 
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and colleges? The child proceeds from the simple to the complex, 
from the concrete to the abstract, and the same method of marking 
papers cannot be used for a sum in arithmetic and an essay in his- 
tory. It need not surprise us, therefore, that a method that works 
admirably in school may be inadequate in college. 

There is one side of this question which has been mentioned, 
but has not, I think, been sufficiently emphasized: namely, that 
the unit system was introduced to take the place of a method or 
a lack of method that was thought to be worse, and in fact was 
worse than the unit system has shown itself. As the Carnegie 
report, which has been quoted this morning, says, the unit system 
has already accomplished that for which it was intended; it has 
standardized the work in our high schools. If it has done that 
and I think it has—then it has accomplished a very great deal of 
good. And if it be necessary to retain it in order that the work 
of standardization may not be again undone, then by all means 
let us retain it. At the same time we must remember that in 
itself it is a wooden thing—a method of bookkeeping—and there- 
fore incapable of conveying an intelligent idea of mental develop- 
ment and attainment. Carefully guarded it is perhaps as good 
as any other way of recording the work done in the schools, but 
without such safeguards may be little more than a record of at- 
tendance. In any case, in more advanced work, it should not be 
too fully trusted. 

This morning the system has been related to the comprehensive 
examination, to the irate pupil, to the unheeding pupil, to the 
registrar, to the false valuation which it gives the student and 
perhaps the teacher of the work to be done. I have in mind also 
several other matters now under discussion, such as the evils of 
admitting students to college by certificate alone, the suggestion 
that a break be made in the college course at the end of the sec- 
ond year so that the student may proceed at once to professional 
studies or that some other change be made in the character of 
the work after sophomore year, and the less well defined, but 
nevertheless, just criticism of our colleges that being practically 
independent and self-contained, they lack the stimulus that comes 
from direct responsibility. If it is possible in our planning to 
make provision for the future in more than one particular, and 
to correct more than one fault, we should, of course, do so; and 
therefore I am going to take the liberty of not discussing the unit 
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system in itself or in its relation to any one phase of our educa- 
tional system, but will outline a course of procedure which in 
principle is applicable to every stage of education and which, if 
put into operation, will correct the evils of the unit system on 
the one hand and increase the efficiency of our schools and col- 
leges on the other. This plan is based on the assumption which I 
will not discuss now, that students should be examined from time 
to time by some one other than their teachers. This idea lies at 
the base of our system of school inspection and more particularly 
has led to the establishment of the regents’ examination in New 
York State, the extra-mural examinations in New York City and 
elsewhere, and caused some colleges to adhere to the method of 
admitting students only after examination. It involves no criti- 
cism of the teacher necessarily, but arises from a recognition of 
the fact that we, as human beings, are unable to evaluate impar- 
tially a thing or person with which we are in constant and familiar 
contact. In every walk of life we are the better of having our 
deeds submitted to an impartial outsider for criticism and cor- 
rection. I would suggest, therefore, that our schools retain the 
unit system that has been found satisfactory in several respects ; 
and that our colleges retain the system of reckoning by hours, 
which is open to the same criticism and has the same advantages, 
but that these be checked from time to time by examinations 
conducted by persons other than the teachers, and that the final 
judgment of a student’s attainment be based upon both the school 
or college records and the examination. In the case of students 
who do not purpose attending college or professional school the 
examinations should be conducted by the state authorities. This 
would secure uniformity of standards throughout the state and 
enable the Bureau of Education to discern at once where im- 
provements were necessary. For college and professional stu- 
dents we should demand still more. They are our best and should 
be carefully sifted ; and this sifting should be done, I believe, by 
the colleges. Indeed, as the latter are so nearly independent, so 
diverse in their requirements, and as they draw their students 
from more than one state, it is difficult to see what other body 
could do it satisfactorily without a radical change in the educa- 
tional system of the whole country. Moreover, I hold it as an 
axiom that a college should assure itself of the ability of matric- 
ulants to do college work and that the body most competent to 
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do this is the college faculty. It may delegate the task to the 
College Entrance Examination Board, or to some other body that 
commands confidence, but, ultimately, whether directly or indi- 
rectly, the decision must rest with the faculty. So let us work 
for the re-establishment of a matriculation examination in our 
colleges, not necessarily an examination in every subject studied 
in the high school, but one that will cover, as has been suggested 
this morning, two fundamental subjects, or even better, three or 
four, as is the case under the New Plan of entrance at Harvard 
and elsewhere. The college, of course, should name some of the 
subjects and the student may well be allowed a choice in others, 
for the main object being to discover the student’s ability, his 
tastes and preferences should be considered. During the college 
course, also, I believe we should have a similar system of double 
control, for the faculty of a college is under the same handicap 
as that of a high school—they are human. Here, too, let the re- 
sults of classroom recitations and tests be corrected by examina- 
tions by other than the teachers. This may well be done twice, 
I think, during a four-year course, namely, at the end of the sec- 
ond and of the fourth years. There is nothing new in this sug- 
gestion ; it is quite common abroad, and its value recognized. To 
be of the best service, I am persuaded also that these examina- 
tions should be comprehensive, that is to say, they should cover the 
whole work up to the time of the examination, and this in such a 
manner as to exhibit the whole mental development and equip- 
ment of the student. There would be difficulty in finding exami- 
ners, but even this could be overcome by an interchange of mem- 
bers of the faculties of the several colleges. I think I need not 
dwell in detail on the advantages of such a plan, except to say 
that besides providing a check to the unit system and its sister, the 
hour system, it would stimulate the whole intellectual life of our 
schools and colleges. Both students and faculty would work to- 
gether in preparation for the examination at the end of the year, 
or of two years, as the case might be—an examination for which 
cramming would do little good and the character of which would 
be unknown to either instructor or student. I feel strongly that 
the present opposition to examinations on the part of parents and 
students, and the acquiescence in the present condition of affairs 
on the part of ourselves are wrong, and that we should take united 
action toward the re-establishment of a series of tests such as I 
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have outlined for all classes of students. With these, but not 
without them, the unit system may continue its good work of 
maintaining the standards of classroom work. 


PRESIDENT HoLiis GODFREY, DREXEL INSTITUTE:—Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have some little difficulty at times in seeing the unit sys- 
tem quite as some others do, because to me it is primarily a 
question of the conditions in the different colleges. I know that 
in engineering work, where we have one new problem after an- 
other, we always have to take into consideration the physical fac- 
tors that surround the immediate problem in order to solve it un- 
der given conditions. I cannot lay a conduit in Atlantic City in 
shore quicksands under the same conditions as I can lay a con- 
duit in Lancaster, or lay it in Philadelphia, and I have still other 
conditions to meet in other parts of the country. So the thing 
seems to me to become more or less a question of analyzing the 
factors of the community from which the pupils in the college 
come, and other individual factors concerned in the matter. 

I did not have an opportunity to see the papers in advance, so 
that I shall have to speak primarily of the solving of the single 
problem of admission in the college with which I am connected. 
We have three schools; engineering, domestic science and arts, 
and the secretarial school. We grant a degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Engineering after four years, requiring 76 year hours. 
Now 76 year hours can be translated into the unit system. We 
are giving a different course in engineering than is given in any 
of the other institutions around us. We have no work below 
college grade except the lower school, which is a factor of the 
unit system of which I shall speak later. 

The problem before us was virtually due to the fact that we 
exist primarily for greater Philadelphia (three million and a half) 
for a commuting district in and around Philadelphia of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five secondary schools with four year courses, 
and a certain group who come from outside those bounds. How 
could we do most for the education of the community of Phila- 
delphia? The University was doing work in Civil and Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Engineering, requiring for admission cer- 
tain definite specific credits to make up their 14% units. In order 
to prepare for that in four years, the boy must know where he is 
to go before the end of his second year, probably before the end 
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of his first. That is true of most colleges, that a boy cannot de- 
cide, and a girl equally placed cannot decide, in their second year 
where they are to go without using an extra year. The economic 
need of those youngsters is very great. We want to get the best 
people to come in to us, the ones who most need the opportunities 
that Mr. Drexel made possible. 

The question was how to reach them. We took advice: we 
called in the officers of many of the different colleges, the west 
and the east; we called in high school men—not only school men, 
but secondary school men and women both—to help us solve 
that immediate problem of how to get the best for Philadelphia. 

We were aided by certain decisions. In the first place, we 
made a study of our equipment. We determined exactly how 
many students could find proper facilities for instruction in 
our plant; we determined how much money would have to be 
used to bring those facilities up to proper condition. We 
then announced how many people we would accept; we 
accepted that number and we were fortunate enough to have 
a good many more applicants than we could accept as pupils. 
That gave us in the first place an opportunity for selection. In 
the second place, being a day school primarily for greater Phila- 
delphia, it made possible the actual determination of what the 
14% units, which we settled on, should be, because if any ques- 
tion arose it was easy to sit down at the telephone and ascertain 
from the principal what the conditions of such and such a boy 
or such and such a girl were. 

Now that medium of personal relation, the fact that the com- 
mittee on admission is made up of my two sub-officers, the dean 
and the director, and myself, the fact that one of us was on duty 
every day last summer, that there has been no day in the whole 
of last year that one of the three of us has not been in the office, 
and that we actually saw a great portion of the candidates before 
they came to us at all,—makes a wholly different condition than 
can exist in any university or college which draws primarily from 
schools all over the country, without any possibility of personal 
touch with the members and without any possibility of seeing the 
girl or the boy, as we could do. 

This year we determined finally to take the basis of high school 
preparation, without requiring specific units. The question came up 
whether we should specify algebra and plane geometry for the 
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engineering school. We finally decided that we would not specify 
them. It was an interesting fact that no applicant appeared 
who did not have those subjects. The only applicants who ap- 
peared were fairly fitted. Most of them had reasonably well for- 
mulated systems of courses. We had the opportunities for con- 
sultations in regard to the courses, and we had a reasonable 
amount of knowledge as to what those courses were in the dif- 
ferent schools. 

Now as regards the actual results. Last year we accepted 
269 high school graduates, really on the recommendation of the 
principal, but no one was accepted merely on his diploma or cer- 
tificate. Every one had the endorsement of the principal, and 
in over half the cases we wrote back to the three references whom 
we asked for, including the principal and two others, trying to 
get some more definite knowledge regarding the boy and girl. We 
admitted on condition and examination 15 out of the 269 who 
did not have full high school graduation. 

I have watched pretty carefully the records of those 269, and 
to all appearances, so far as we are concerned, that individual 
rating of the candidate has been most successful. This is only 
one year’s experience. I may say another thing next year. We 
are open-minded. But at present the giving of the 14% units as 
a basis for judgment, without requiring any specific units, has 
worked out successfully. 

The second question is as regards our lower school, which is 
rather an interesting problem. We admit to that school men who 
cannot enter any high school in greater Philadelphia. We have 
had men of twenty-eight, thirty-three, twenty-seven, twenty-nine, 
who would ordinarily be admitted to the freshman class as spe- 
cials, as engineers. I did not believe and I do not feel that this is 
the way to handle that problem. They drag on the rest of the 
class. They are not fitted to do that work. The result is that we 
admit them in the so-called lower school and give them a tech- 
nical training in the only place in Philadelphia which is open to 
that group. That does not work out at all as a preparatory course, 
though last year five of them, one-half per cent. of the total reg- 
istration, made about enough credits to enter. This year I doubt 
whether any of them will enter. It gives, however, an oppor- 
tunity for one group in the community, twenty-three this year, 
to obtain a needed type of education, which apparently is given 
nowhere else in greater Philadelphia. 
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Our whole problem is personal. Our whole problem sur- 
rounds a school which can limit its numbers, which has only a 
limited field, which is not a competitor of any other institution, 
and which has an opportunity, from being a local school, to get 
into immediate touch with and to gain the requisite knowledge 
of its applicants and to get a high quality of students by asking 
the principals personally to recommend. We have a certificate 
blank this year which throws the responsibility where I believe it 
ought to come, and that is on the secondary school. 

I am afraid that I cannot agree with Dr. MacMillan. I do 
not believe that the responsibility should come primarily upon 
the college. If you can, see the principal and see the scholar per- 
sonally. The problem can be solved better by the school, where 
it is known intimately, than by any college which does not know 
the conditions. I believe in adaptation to environment. 


PRINCIPAL JOHN DENBIGH, Morris Hich ScuooL, NEw YorkK 
City :—It seems to me that no indictment of the unit system has 
been made by previous speakers. The subject was discussed at 
Washington by the Association five years ago and some of the 
misgivings voiced then have not even been referred to today, so 
that it appears that certain apprehensions entertained then have 
not been justified by the working out of the scheme. 

Dr. Quinn’s view was encouraging in that he took the position 
that the system has not hampered education, but needs only care- 
ful administration. It is plainly desirable that Colleges should 
know something of the time candidates for admission have spent 
upon the required subjects. The unit is not necessarily the work 
of any one year. Algebra, for instance, might be studied partly 
in one year and partly in another, and the combined work meas- 
ure up to that required for one unit. 

The suggestion that certificates of the quality of teaching and 
of the number of students in a class would form a better basis of 
judgment of work done does not seem to me to be a good one. It 
is likely that under such circumstances an extremely optimistic 
view of the quality of teaching would in general be taken. Stand- 
ards would vary widely. 

Returning to the consideration of the time element in educa- 
tion, I vote that one of the greatest examining bodies, the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, insists upon the expenditure 
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of certain lengths of time upon the subjects in which it examines 
and that its procedure is the outcome of long and wide experi- 
ence. Colleges should do the same. While colleges have every 
right in the world to know all possible facts bearing upon the 
preparation of their students they have no right to expect schools 
to certify that students are fitted to undertake freshman work in 
any particular college. Schoolmasters have no knowledge of 
college conditions sufficiently exact to warrant them in issuing 
any such certificate. The fullest kind of school records should 
be cheerfully supplied and the colleges should supplement them 
by tests satisfactory to themselves. A combination of the unit 
system with well administered and fair examinations is, in my 
judgment, best for all concerned. 
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SECOND SESSION 
Friday, November 27, at 2.30 P. M. 





WHAT STANDARDS SHOULD BE USED IN THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF COLLEGES. 


MR. SAMUEL P. CAPEN, NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


I am tempted to take a leaf out of the debater’s book and ex- 
amine first the meaning and the implications of the topic assigned 
tor discussion. 

“Standard,” in the sense in which the word is used here, I take 
tc mean a test which may be applied to determine whether a col- 
lege is reaching a prescribed level of excellence. The grouping 
which results from the application of this yardstick to a number 
of institutions will be a “Classification.” Certain of the institu- 
tions thus measured will meet all the specifications of the stand- 
ard; others will fall short in one or two particulars; others still 
will absolutely fail to conform to the type agreed upon as a norm. 

So much is patent. But when we come to the implications of 
the question we enter a veritable Niflheim of murk and fog. The 
suggestion that colleges may be subjected to standard tests im- 
plies an accepted definition of a college. Very well, then, what is 
it? Shall we take the brief, concise definition of the New York 
State Education Department, published in Handbook 32, para- 
graph 24; a definition which makes no mention of the scholastic 
preparation of the faculty, the number of hours required for 
admission and graduation, the financial resources or the physi- 
cal equipment of the institution? Or shall we adopt the approxi- 
mately four hundred word definition of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools which touches upon 
these matters and others besides? Or shall we accept the equally 
long, but by no means identical, definition of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States? There 
are some six or eight definitions of a college which have gained 
considerable circulation. Is there any single one which can be 
or should be applied to all the self-styled colleges in the country? 
Personally, I doubt it. JI doubt whether even the framers of 
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these definitions feel themselves competent to answer once and 
for all the simple question: ‘What is a college?” I suspect they 
may have occasionally suffered misgivings when they have seen 
that certain excellent, but unorthodox, institutions would be strip- 
ped of the honorable name of college by the application of the 
most elastic of these formulae. A college is as difficult to define 
as a work of art. It 7s a work of art made by a group of artists 
using some materials that are standardizable, some that are not 
susceptible to any standardization yet devised. 

If there is no generally accepted definition of a college, if you 
agree with me that in the present state of our enlightenment none 
can be drawn up, is classification possible? Certainly not a single 
general classification which will rate colleges completely and at 
one stroke with respect to all their functions and for every pur- 
pose. Nevertheless, naive and pathetic superstition is abroad in 
the land to the effect that there are such things as “A” colleges 
and “B” colleges, that it is possible to sum up in a single algebraic 
symbol the almost cosmic activities of a college. To judge from 
the inquiries which have lately come under my eye the United 
States Bureau of Education is frequently credited with having 
performed this feat. Some years ago the Bureau did attempt to 
list colleges for women in two divisions, labelled “A” and “B,” 
but college education was a relatively uniform and simple thing 
in those days. The practice was abandoned during the administra- 
tion of Commissioner Brown. I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to state that since that time the Bureau has laid no claim 
to the educational omniscience required for such an undertaking. 

But if a single general classification is out of the question classi- 
fications are possible and very necessary, especially just at this 
time. Let me illustrate. 

Every year an increasing number of students go from small 
colleges which enjoy chiefly a local reputation and serve geo- 
graphically limited areas to the larger graduate schools of the 
country. The officers of the graduate schools should know which 
of these colleges are able to give adequate preparation for gradu- 
ate work. This is fair, both to the small colleges and to their 
students. Moreover, it is simple justice to the graduate schools 
which should not be expected to waste their time and resources 
upon unprepared matriculants. A classification of colleges which 
will separate those equipped to act as feeders for graduate 
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schools from those not yet equipped for this purpose is legitimate 
and desirable. The members of the Association of American Uni- 
versities have sought such a classification for several years. In 
1911 the United States Bureau of Education attempted to meet 
the needs of these Institutions by preparing a classification of 
colleges on this basis. An unfortunate accident, which subjeced 
the undertaking prematurely to the glare and turmoil of publicity 
led to the abandonment of the task before it was completed. But 
even in its unfinished state the Bureau’s tentative classification 
has proved an immensely valuable document. It is one of the 
most important services which the Bureau has attempted to ren- 
der American Education. The suspension of the Bureau’s work 
in this direction has not checked the process of classification of 
colleges with reference to their fitness to prepare for graduate 
study. It has merely transferred the burden. What the Bureau 
can no longer do for the graduate schools they are now try- 
ing to do for themselves, and if the interests of sound training 
for productive scholarship are not to suffer they must continue 
to do it. 

This is one kind of classification. Owing to the prominence of 
the agencies involved it has probably received its full share of 
attention in educational circles. It has also reaped a rich har- 
vest of criticism. But you will note that the standard or test 
applied relates to a single function of college education. I should 
like to emphasize this point. In the Bureau’s classification and 
in the classifications made by graduate schools, colleges are rated 
in accordance with their success in fulfilling a single purpose, 
namely the preparation of students for advanced university study. 
There are numerous other admirable and worthy purposes which 
a college may pursue. These are merely beside the mark for this 
particular classification. 

But there are other kinds of classification. A few years ago, 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States was confronted with a situation which as far as I am 
aware was not exactly paralleled in any other section of the coun- 
try. Strong public high schools had not been developed. Most 
of the institutions claiming collegiate rank in the states repre- 
sented in the Association were forced to maintain preparatory 
departments in order to fit students for genuine college work. 
Rich endowments were few. The majority of colleges must stretch 
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their limited resources over a considerable field. Naturally no 
very distinct line was drawn between the preparatory department 
and the college. One administrative staff and one faculty often 
served both. To the unsympathetic observer the combined insti- 
tutions presented a sort of dissolving view of college and prepara- 
tory school. For the sake both of collegiate and secondary edu- 
cation a change was desirable. Communities must be stimulated 
to establish public high schools. This it was felt they would not 
do as long as the preparatory departments of the colleges flour- 
ished in such numbers. Colleges must lift themselves on to a 
higher level by enforcing more severe entrance requirements and 
by freeing themselves from the ennervating influences of secon- 
dary departments occupying the same plant and claiming the time 
of the same teachers. Accordingly the Association proposed a 
standard which must be met by any college applying for member- 
ship in it. The standard prescribes a complete administrative sepa- 
ration of college and preparatory departments, calls attention to 
the importance of developing public high schools and treats the 
subject of entrance requirements in some detail. 

The application of this standard to the colleges of the South- 
ern States to determine which were eligible for membership in 
the Association resulted, of course, in a classification. The 
basis here is entirely different from that of the Bureau’s classi- 
fication. There is no reference to preparation for graduate study, 
which, in view of the purposes of the Association, was of sec- 
ondary importance. Indeed a classification of Southern colleges 
with respect to their fitness to prepare students for post-graduate 
work would hardly have brought about the rapid improvement 
in the quality of colleges in that section which has followed the 
adoption of Association’s standard of eligibility. 

Just at this moment a classification of colleges on still another 
basis would be very useful. The council on Medical Education 
of the American Medical Association has recently proposed cer- 
tain standards which it regards as the essentials of an acceptable 
Medical College. These include a preliminary college year which 
should be devoted to certain specified courses in science and mod- 
ern languages. Progressive medical schools all over the country 
are adopting these standards. Some are requiring for admission 
two years of preliminary college training. They are now faced 
with the question “What colleges are equipped to give this par- 
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ticular preparation?” It is possible that not every reputable four- 
year institution may have adequate laboratories for the prescribed 
work in science. On the other hand, some institutions not gen- 
erally rated as full-fledged colleges may be quite prepared to 
meet this particular requirement. It would not be surprising if 
a classification of collegiate institutions of the country were made 
very soon that would indicate which of them might be accred- 
ited by medical schools as furnishing satisfactory pre-medical 
training. 

I have mentioned but three types of classifications, one of which 
has not yet been undertaken. But there are many others. The 
Bureau of Education has record of between twenty and thirty 
bodies which are now classifying colleges. The practice is there- 
fore common. But the ends which the classifying agencies have 
in view are so various that there is little agreement between any 
two classified lists. 

Now if a single comprehensive classification is out of the ques- 
tion, if a classification must always be for specific and limited 
ends, why not let the whole matter rest where it is? May not 
the various classifying agencies be safely relied upon to discrimi- 
nate according to their several needs among institutions while we 
await the coming of that distant day when all states shall exercise 
a greater measure of control over higher education and when 
there shall be perfect co-operation and reciprocity between them? 
1 should answer this question unhesitatingly in the negative. 

There is at least one vital weakness in the present situation 
which militates against the adoption of any such laissez faire 
policy on the part of those concerned with college administration ; 
namely the lack of reliable information about colleges. The 
classifying and standardizing bodies already in existence are 
seriously handicapped by this lack. Any sort of a classification 
is a serious thing for the colleges unfavorably rated. It should 
never be based on guess work or hearsay evidence. Sometimes 
1 fear it has been in the past. Consequently the question of 
classification is of perennial importance and will remain so until 
full publicity of all the significant phases of college teaching and 
administration has been secured. 

As my positive contribution to this discussion I should like 
to suggest what I believe these significant phases to be. 

For a number of years the Bureau of Education has been col- 
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lecting and perfecting statistical records of enrollment; finances, 
including the value of physical equipment, and degrees. 
These are very vital matters and must be taken into considera- 
tion in estimating the status of university and college education 
in the country as well as in weighing the value of the work done 
by any individual institution. But there is a vast deal more that 
we ought to know. If the statement I am about to give par- 
takes of the sprightly style of a catalogue, I trust I shall be par- 
doned. The subject is extensive, but my time is limited. The 
following facts then should be a matter of public record con- 
cerning any college. 

What are its requirements for admission; and how are they 
administered? What does it demand for graduation? What 
subjects are prescribed? Does it have a group system, free 
election, limited election, or closely outlined courses? 

The most important factor in any college is the Faculty, yet 
how little is known about the Faculty of the institutions which 
figure successfully or disastrously in the various classifications 
thus far attempted? There should be a record of the ratio of 
assistants and instructors to teachers of professorial rank, of 
the requirements in training or experience or both for holding 
professorial positions, of the actual training enjoyed by the 
members of the teaching staff. The number of hours of teach- 
ing required weekly and the number allowed are of first signifi- 
cance. Teachers burdened with from twenty to thirty hours a 
week are seldom able to give instruction of college grade. 

The size of classes in subjects other than lecture courses, and 
the load in student hours carried by the various instructors help 
to complete the story of the way in which the teaching end of 
the institution is managed. 

The discreet reticence of colleges with regard to the salaries 
paid for various kinds of service, academic, managerial and jani- 
torial, may properly be discouraged. There is nothing disgrace- 
ful in having the amount of one’s salary known, as the increas- 
ing army of city, state and federal officers has long ago found 
out. In the kind of financial enterprises upon which college offi- 
cers are likely to embark it does not even act as a handicap. 
And, of course, it has no effect upon the social standing of a 
class which, like the teaching profession, has taken the vow of 
poverty. But in any general estimate of the scholarly efficiency 
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of a given institution the amount of compensation received by 
teachers of the different academic grades is, to say the least, sug- 
gestive. It is not a hard and fast rule, but a common phenome- 
non, traceable, no doubt, to the innate sordidness of human 
nature, even professorial human nature, that the best men havé 
a tendency to follow the fattest benefices. 

Another aspect of college work of the utmost importance in 
estimating the standing of an institution for almost any pur- 
pose is its range. Yet this information is publicly recorded 
only in the college catalog, one of the recognized functions of 
which is to advertise the attractions of the institution. There 
might well be published from time to time an impartial analysis 
of the offerings of the institutions of the country which would 
show how many departments or subjects are represented in the 
curriculum of each, what proportion of the courses offered are 
elementary or introductory, how many are distinctly advanced 
courses of college grade worthy the serious attention of Juniors 
and Seniors. 

As I indicated a moment ago, in several of the classifications 
already made the work of colleges has been judged as prepara- 
tion for university study. Clearly a valuable exhibit in any 
institution’s published documentary evidence of efficiency should 
be a record of the success of its graduates who have studied for 
advanced degrees at other institutions. 

Already certain rough information concerning the library 
and laboratory equipment of colleges is compiled annually by 
the Bureau of Education. This should be made more critical 
and detailed, especially as concerns the adequacy of the library 
for collegiate instruction. 

These are some of the most significant categories under which 
the. vital activities of a college may be grouped and judged. I 
do not pretend to have exhausted the list. In my own opinion 
those relating to the Faculty and the courses are quite as im- 
portant as those relating to plant and finances. But whether you 
agree with me in this or not, I fancy there will be little disagree- 
ment as to the desirability of obtaining and making public these 
data before classification of any sort and for any purpose is 
attempted on a comprehensive scale. I should like to emphasize 
once more that publicity is essential. There should be no con- 
cealment of anything a college does or has. The record should 
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be open to any one who is curious, as it already is in the case of 
most publicly supported institutions. Then classification would 
largely take care of itself. In many directions it would be quite 
automatic. 

And yet when all is said and done the best part of a college 
can never be subjected to classification. Its spirit, its atmos- 
phere, the earnestness of its students, the personalities of its 
teachers, the personality indeed of the institution itself can never 
be classified ; and who doubts that these determine its real qual- 
ity? The most we can do is to measure its shell and get evi- 
dence of its honesty, or of the degree of its self-deception. But 
every classifying agency should beware of relying too implicitly 
upon rules and schemes and figures. There is always large need 
for discretion, if justice is to be done. However, the complaints 
of unjust treatment now frequently made would, I believe, be 
generally silenced if such an open record of essential facts as I 
urge were secured. The methods to be adopted in attaining this 
publicity and the preparation of an outline of the facts which 
would be of most significance in revealing the standing of an 
institution might well be made the subject of study and recom- 
mendation by a national committee of the most distinguished 
and representative American educators. 

This leads me by way of conclusion to a concrete proposition 
which the Bureau desires to make and which is the excuse for 
my appearance on the program. 

The tentative classification of universities and colleges with 
reference to the bachelor’s degree begun by the Bureau four 
years ago has been suspended for further consideration at the 
request of the President of the United States. The Bureau does 
not expect that the matter will soon be released. Temporarily, 
therefore, it is estopped from making any sort of a classifica- 
tion. Meanwhile the public clings with the utmost tenacity to 
the ratings suggested in the first tentative classification. Indeed 
more is read into them than was intended. This is both embar- 


rassing for the Bureau and unjust to many of the institutions 
concerned. Colleges change fast. A classification three or four 
years old is on the road to superannuation if it is not already 
antiquated. Feeling, then, that the question of classification, or 
classifications, on a national scale is highly important, and being 
unable to take the initiative itself to break the “status quo,” the 
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Bureau recommends the formation of a committee composed 
of representatives of the principal associations which concern 
themselves with higher education. The function and constitu- 
tion of the committee are indicated in the resolution which I am 
about to read. (See page 93.) The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion respectfully requests your co-operation. 


PRESIDENT RUSH RHEES, UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER :—Mr. 
President, and Ladies and Gentlemen: In common with you I 
have been very greatly interested in the paper that has been pre- 
sented by Dr. Capen, and I assure you that the colleges in the 
country are the subject of congratulation on his appointment to 
the present task which he has undertaken to fulfill in the work 
of the United States Government. I think he has given us a 
very interesting analysis of the various kinds of classification 
that might with value be undertaken in connection with college 
effort. And I want to say, as representing a college, and I be- 
lieve as representing the colleges, that there is not anything that 
the colleges will value more keenly and with profounder grati- 
tude than intelligent criticism and valid classification. 

There is a very suitable basis for classification in the estimate 
of the physical equipment that colleges possess for the doing 
of their work, and that is a classification that a good many of 
us have been accustomed to in recent years, because we have 
been spending our college funds somewhat extensively in the 
provision of laboratories, libraries and the like. Another classi- 
fication, with reference to the proportion of Faculty to students 
and the adequacy of the training of the Faculties, is one that 
would be exceedingly valuable, I believed; and we might, with 
very great hope, look for such an analysis of our offerings with 
the view to more perfect self-criticism and better accomplish- 
ment of the task assigned to us. 

However, in my study of the subject that was assigned to me 
I found one condition coming to mind with determining per- 
sistency, and that is that still, as of old, the tree is known by its 
fruits; that it is conceivable that an institution may have the 
most perfect equipment imaginable and produce a product of 
inferior grade. It is inconceivable that an institution should 
have a perfect Faculty and turn out a product of inferior grade. 
But the test of the efficiency of its Faculty will not be found in 
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the degrees that they have attained nor in the salaries that they 
command nor in the number of years that they have taught, but 
in the ability of their students to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of the training they have received in the prosecution of further 
work, 

Now it is certainly true that the students from our colleges do 
not in any very large numbers go to graduate schools. And yet 
I am persuaded, possibly prejudiced enough to believe, that the 
training in college which makes young men and women compe- 
tent to go forward to further intellectual pursuits in the univer- 
sity, is a training that could without fear look forward to classifi- 
cation on the basis of any other performance in other fields of 
life. As a consequence what I am going to say confines itself to 
that classification of college work which is based upon the per- 
formance of the student in further graduate study, or the reason 
that I believe that is the crucial test. 

That being the basis, as I understand it, for the classification 
of colleges, I should like to say that it seems to me essential, if 
colleges are to be judged by their product, as that product shows 
its performance in higher schools, that there should be discrimi- 
nation with reference to the work done by bachelors of art and 
science under graduate faculties. There are men who register in 
universities and have no serious thought of working for an 
advanced degree; who desire the advantages which they believe 
will come to them from residence in an academic community ; 
who desire the privilege of listening to the lectures of some emi- 
nent man; who desire to move amongst men who are devoting 
themselves to analytical pursuits; whose activity in the univer- 
sity is more or less without strenuousness or pressure, because it 
kas no definite academic objective. The work of those men 
would not fairly be taken as indicative of the quality of the train- 
ing of the college which they represent. 

There is another class of students frequently represented in 
our graduate schools, men and women who have the most earn- 
est desire and more or less adequate equipment for graduate study, 
but whose financial circumstances are such that it is impossible 
for them to devote all their energies to their academic life. They 
will have to give a large portion of their time to the task of 
providing for their own living and give what is left to the pursuit 
of their further graduate studies. The performance of such 
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students in a graduate school, unless these circumstances are 
fully taken into account, will not furnish a fair basis for an esti- 
mate of the quality of the training which their bachelor’s degree 
represents. 

Only those students who go forward into a graduate school wit 
a desire to make an advanced degree, and in circumstances which 
make it possible for them to devote their whole time to that work, 
I would claim, can fairly be made the basis for an estimate of the 
quality of the instruction which they have received in the college 
from which they came. And I am perfectly willing to acknowl- 
edge that the college not only must stand by the result of such 
a test, but that it ought to welcome such a test. 

There is nothing more hopeless and deadly for any institution 
than to be emancipated from the possibility of proof that it has 
fallen into routine or is simply following a course of inertia. I 
believe that, allowing for all the arrogance which may sometimes 
have characterized the criticisms which college men have cast 
upon the secondary schools, nothing could conceivably be of 
greater value than information brought to these schools of the kind 
of performance that their product does in college. And I am 
entirely willing to put the issue on the other foot and to say that 
I can conceive of nothing more advantageous to a college than 
clear, unflinching information with reference to the character and 
the purpose of its students in the graduate schools. 

This leads me to ask the question, what is the proper aim of 
such classification? Dr. Capen has indicated in his interesting 
paper that the deans of graduate schools of a number of Ameri- 
can universities have felt it quite important that they should 
have information at hand to enable them with ease to put into 
proper categories the bachelors of arts and science that come to 
their colleges to do their work. I will recognize most gladly that 
such a convenience for the deans of graduate schools is very 
worthily to be sought. But I do not think that this can be justi- 
fied as the aim to be sought in the authoritative classification of 
colleges on the basis of the performance of the work of their 
graduates in graduate schools. If that sort of classification is to 
be justified I believe it must find justification in the larger object, 
namely, in the improvement of the work which those colleges are 
doing, and in keeping the standard of college training in this coun- 
try as far as possible at a uniformly high level. 
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It serves the end neither of justice nor of educational improve- 
ment except insofar as it serves to call to the attention of the 
colleges evidences of defect or inferiority in their work, and so 
serves as a stimulus to them to correct and improve that work. 
Otherwise any classification that is made is likely to become obso- 
lete within a very short time after its formation. Insofar as it 
carries upon its face the stamp of any official authority, the fact 
of such obsolescence will with very great difficulty be appre- 
hended by that portion of the general public which may have 
become acquainted with such a published list ; while, on the other 
hand, the deans of our graduate faculties will find such a list of 
trifling value except as a point of departure for their own renew- 
ing and revision of their estimate of the presumably changing— 
let us hope the probable improving—work of the colleges from 
which the students in these graduate schools are recruited. 

This being the aim for such a classification, it would seem to me 
perfectly manifest that we could say that there are four tests or 
four characteristics which must be found in the work of any 
classification which is to be effective, that is to say, which is to 
accomplish its purposes. In the first place, I believe that all 
interests involved in general, and the interests of the colleges in 
particular, would ask that the conclusion be based upon the con- 
sideration of an adequate number of cases; that the college should 
not be accidentally classed because of unsatisfactory performances 
of an undue proportion or a small number of its graduates that 
might chance to have attended this, that, or the other graduate 
school ; but that a generalization shall be formed on the basis of a 
most complete survey of the performances of the bachelors of 
that given institution that it is feasible for the classifying body 
to make. 

Secondly, I believe that it is fair to ask that a classification 
so made on the basis of an adequate number of cases shall take 
into consideration the elements that I have intimated before, as 
possibly challenging the propriety of considering this, that, or the 
other student in making this classification ; and if there be ambig- 
uity, if the classifying body in looking over the record of the 
students of a given college reaches the conclusion that it is diffi- 
cult to make a classification, that here there is a significant num- 
ber of men who prove themselves wholly competent for graduate 
work, and here is a rather perplexing number of men who seem 
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to have done unsatisfactory work,—that in case of such ambiguity 
it would be proper, not to say gratifying and courteous, if the 
college in question could be brought into consideration and the 
whole matter discussed with a view to bringing any light that 
might be procured to bear upon the case, in the hope that the 
ambiguity might be dissolved. 

In the third place, I believe, if the aim of classification is 
improvement of college accomplishment, that it would follow as 
inevitably imperative that when the classifying body finds tne 
work of the graduates of a given college falling below standard, 
the college should be notified of the fact directly, either with in- 
formation that its work in general fails to stand the test, or, if this 
more specific sort of information can be given, by a statement 
that in respect to certain subjects or in respect to extent of work 
in given subjects the students prove themselves under very seri- 
ous handicap in their pursuit of graduate study. In other words, 
its seems to me essential to the effectiveness of any such classifi- 
cation that there shall be an intimate relation between the classi- 
fying body and the colleges concerned, with a view to the perfect- 
ing of the work of the colleges, to the bringing of their accom- 
plishment up into a higher standard continually. 

And this leads, in the fourth place, to a conviction that was 
also intimated very clearly in the latter remarks of Dr. Capen’s 
paper—namely, that the classification, to have any validity or sig- 
nificance at all, must be perpetually renewed ; that any classifica- 
tion that is put upon the shelf is obsolete almost as soon as it is 
printed ; and that unless the information furnished by the constant 
stream of students in graduate schools is constantly brought to the 
attention of the classifying body and constantly being used in 
the revision of the opinion that has been formed concerning a 
given college, and constantly made the basis of correspondence, 
if need be, with the college concerned, the classification is wholly 
futile, because it becomes simply a biological specimen. 

Now with these considerations in mind I had come myself to 
the conclusion that the one body in this country qualified to make 
such a constructive, intelligent, fair classification and the one 
body that ought not to shrink from whatever labor might be 
involved therein, is the Association of American Universities. 
Confessedly, the basis on which the classification is to be made 
has to be got from those universities. If this association and the 
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New England Association and the Central States Association and 
others co-operating with the Bureau of Education form a com- 
mittee that undertakes this question so far as the classification of 
colleges on the basis of the work of the graduate student is con- 
cerned, the whole thing comes right back to the Association of 
American Universities. I believe that the colleges will welcome 
the directness of such a classification, they will welcome the fact 
that if they are not themselves well pleased with the rating that is 
given them, they know precisely where to go to find out what the 
difficulty is. I know that some colleges have been very seriously per- 
plexed during the last four years because they could not find out. 
f. sudden, mysterious pall came over this performance of classi- 
fication of colleges, for which Dr. Capen is in no wise responsi- 
ble, and there was considerable perplexity of mind as to how to 
get at the thing. 

If the colleges recognize that a definite responsible body,—if 
I may be permitted also to add, without transgressing the bounds 
of propriety, a body that is not subject to the exigencies of politi- 
cal control—is taking upon itself the task of classifying colleges, 
then we can go directly to headquarters for our information; we 
shall know where to seek for our criticism and this will give the 
medicine, if medicine is to be swallowed, not only a wholesome 
effect, but even a pleasant flavor. 

Let me add in conclusion, by way of repetition of something 
said earlier, that I can think of nothing more wholesome for col- 
leges in the United States than would be the intimate relation 
established thus between themselves and the next higher stage 
of intellectual activity. It would cure the ills of academic isola- 
tion. It would make impossible the easy routine of academic 
inertia. 


JAMES D. MOFFAT, PRESIDENT OF WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 
COLLEGE 


The answer to this question must depend on the purpose to be 
subserved by the classification. Colleges may be classified accord- 
ing to age, or size, or location, number of students or alumni, or 
the relative rank of their football teams. But it seems to be 
understood that the classification we are to discuss is one that 
will be useful to universities in determining on what terms the 
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graduates of colleges shall be admitted to post-graduate studies 
in the universities. I can think of no reason why each univer- 
sity should not make its own classification and rank the colleges 
of the whole country, or those from which it draws students, so 
as to meet its own known needs. Possibly this has been done, 
and possibly no university feels quite contented with its list. 
It is possible also that colleges have complained of the rank 
assigned to them in these classifications and have sought promo- 
tions that would subject their alumni to less annoyance. If any 
practical use is to be made of the classifications of colleges by 
universities, in accepting, conditioning or rejecting students from 
the colleges; and especially if publication is made of such dis- 
criminations, then the colleges are quite as deeply concerned that 
the classifications shall be made upon principles that can be 
defended as fair to all parties. 

Another reason for classification has arisen—to meet a foreign 
demand. German universities wish to have some assurance that 
the colleges of this country give such an education that their 
diplomas may safely be recognized as meeting their requirements 
for admission to their graduate courses. They are willing to ac- 
cept the diplomas of the members of the Association of American 
Universities from applicants who have graduated from the under- 
graduate departments of these universities. But as this is a dis- 
crimination against other colleges not connected with any univer- 
sity, whose facilities and courses of study may be just as good as 
those of university colleges, the Association of American Univer- 
sities through a committee has prepared a list of colleges, ninety- 
six in number, that it recommends to foreign universities to accept 
as giving substantially as good preparation as the twenty-two col- 
legiate departments of the universities of the Association. This 
supplementary list is made up of the colleges on the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

So the present status of this matter of college classification is 
that the definition of a college adopted by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching is the standard used in 
classification of colleges. 

Now we come to the question whether the standards used by the 
Carnegie Foundation are sufficient. On this question I venture 
to offer the following remarks : 

First. The Carnegie Foundation’s statement of the essentials of 
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the colleges for whose retiring professors it is willing to provide 
allowances is well adapted to its purpose, but when used to deter- 
mine whether the graduates of any particular college are fully 
prepared for entering on graduate study in the university, it 
seems to me to be artificial and indefinite. The graduate of a 
college with less than $200,000 of endowment, for instance, may 
be better prepared for graduate work than the graduate of a 
college with a million endowment. So much depends on the qual- 
ity of the teaching of the professors that the number of profes- 
sors may even be less than six and yet the student be well pre- 
pared. President Garfield’s compliment to Mark Hopkins has 
a measure of truth that need not be neglected. A certain kind of 
a teacher on a log and a certain kind of a student on the other 
end of the log, may be all the elements of a good college, and the 
favored student may excel those of richly endowed colleges. Still 
every such log college and one-man faculty must give proof of 
its own excellence and sufficiency. A general rule to be used for 
classification must prescribe at least the average qualities of col- 
leges in terms of faculty, support, buildings and equipment. The 
time was not long since when we all judged colleges by their 
alumni and that must still be employed as a practical test by the 
public. But universities at home and abroad want to dispense 
with entrance examinations and they seem to be willing to run 
the risk of accepting graduates of colleges of a particular type. 
The present problem is so to define the type that the definition 
shall create or support the presumption that the average gradu- 
ate is fit to begin work in the graduate department of the average 
university. 

And on the other hand it is desired by colleges that the aver- 
age university shall also be defined so that college professors may 
feel safe in advising their graduates where to go for higher courses 
of study. 

Secondly. It seems to me, therefore, that we are shut up to 
the defining of a type of colleges by enumerating the externalities, 
the visible and quantitative elements. But these signs of a good 
college will give only a presumption that the graduates have a 
required fitness for advanced work. It does not seem to me im- 
portant that these tests should be made difficult for a newly 
established and growing college to meet. A small plant, a few 
professors and the very beginnings of an endowment, when cou- 
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pled with a field and a start in that field that promises growth, 
would seem to justify giving it a trial. I should, of course, 
include a college curriculum of study and the requirement for 
admission of a four years’ high school course, and a faculty pre- 
sumably competent to teach the curriculum. But should there 
not be added to these visibles the tests which only trial can 
reveal? The university that has graduates from a college for a 
few years has a fine opportunity to test the quality of the prep- 
aration given in that college, and when this test is stood long 
enough or in a sufficient number of cases, it ought to outweigh 
such facts as architects and treasurers can report, even when sup- 
ported by bulky catalogues. 

I notice a tendency to require that professors shall have cer- 
tain degrees that can be obtained only by study and research in 
a graduate department. As far as this creates a presumption 
that the professor has learned more than he will be required to 
teach, it is commendable. But when we sometimes meet men 
who know so much more than they have to teach in college and 
who cannot teach effectively the beginnings or elements of a 
subject, this creates another presumption, namely, that they are 
better fitted for university teaching than for college teaching. 
It is often overlooked that college professors must teach pupils 
who have no knowledge whatever of the subject and need sym- 
pathetical teaching. Sometimes these professors become ambi- 
tious to do only the more advanced teaching and neglect to study 
and adapt themselves to the needs of their classes. In great uni- 
versities scholarship may be emphasized and teaching ability be 
but lightly esteemed. But in colleges teaching ability is of the 
greater importance. The professor in a college who can teach 
nearly all that he knows, if it be all that the curriculum requires, 
is more efficient in preparing for university study than one whose 
publications and lectures may be highly esteemed in the university, 
but whose influence as a teacher in the college falls below that 
exerted by him anywhere else. I would that there were some 
way of estimating teaching ability and of giving it a place in deter- 
mining the rank of a college. This may be done in a fashion, at 
least, by noting how the graduates of colleges stand the test of 
university work. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


CHANCELLOR ELMER E. BROowN, NEw York UNIVERSITY :— 
Mr. President, members of the association: I do not find as much 
as I had expected that I can dissent from. I do find that almost 
everything that has been said hitherto seems to be admirably 
said, and to the most of the points that have been presented I 
should like simply to say my very hearty amen. “By their fruits 
ye shall know them,” it has been said. The attempt is made to 
judge of colleges and universities by a small fraction of their 
output in graduates. Is it possible for us in any way to judge 
of their work by a study of the total output? 

I remember that some years ago President Hadley expressed 
the belief that that was possible; that ways could be devised of 
studying comparatively and in a significant way the whole body 
of the graduates of any given institution or group of institutions. 
I think we should not give up entirely the hope of fruitful studies 
of that sort, although it is obvious to any one that such studies 
present great difficulties. 

It ought to be possible for us in some measure to judge by the 
public services rather than by the graduates of any college or uni- 
versity. That, however, as a mere vague aspect of the question, 
presents obvious difficulties. I think it has become clear in the 
last few years to those who have studied this question most inti- 
mately that what the speakers before me have all of them empha- 
sized is true: namely, that our most available method of studying 
the output of colleges is the study of the performances of their 
graduates when they go into advanced schools, both schools of 
general graduate study and professional schools. It seems we 
have no question here today whether any classification is desirable 
or is to be had. It is perfectly clear now that we are going to have 
not only a classification, but classifications, many of them, because 
of the actual present need of judging of the preparation of a great 
body of students who go out of institutions of collegiate grade into 
studies in higher or professional institutions. However much 
we may say as to other ways of studying the performance of col- 
leges, with a view to evaluating the education which they give, it 
becomes increasingly clear that this is our most available means 
and that this is a means that must in one way or another be 
employed. 
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The suggestion has been made that we should depend chiefly 
upon the findings of the Association of American Universities. 
In large measure I think I should agree with that statement, but 
I could not agree with it altogether, for these two reasons: first, 
the Association of American Universities lacks the adequate 
means of securing the information upon which a total evaluation 
of the college or university must rest; in the second place, the 
Association of American Universities is in a measure handicapped 
by the fact that it had largely made up its present list of mem- 
bers before adopting a standard or attempting to apply a stand- 
ard systematically. These are handicaps upon the Association of 
American Universities which no one recognizes more fully than 
members of that association. I should like to express my belief 
that that association, in spite of these serious handicaps, is doing 
its best to deal fairly and fruitfully with this extremely difficult 
problem. Its progress has been slow, but it could not proceed with 
great rapidity in a problem of so great difficulty. I believe that 
it is making progress and that we may hope, reasonably hope, 
that in the near future it will contribute more largely even than 
it has in the past to the solution of this problem. 

I do not believe, however, that at the present time any one col- 
lege or university organization existing in this country is pre- 
pared to deal adequately with this problem in its entirety. And 
that brings me to the very important suggestions which have been 
made by the representative of the Bureau of Education. You 
will readily understand the keen personal interest that I feel in the 
presentation of this matter from the side of that office. I think 
we have all of us been gratified with the clearness and temperate- 
ness of the presentation which has been made just now. 

Let me, without wasting words, come at once to what I think 
is one of the great difficulties of the situation. By all means we 
wish to avoid what might be called a bureaucratic treatment of 
such a question as this. It is not a question that can properly 
be handled by any governmental office working by itself and in 
isolation from the educational institutions of the country. This 
is not a discovery that I have made since I left the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. I said the same thing as emphatically as I knew how 
when I was connected with the education office. What we chiefly 
need in regard to this matter is an adequate expression of the most 
competent academic judgment of the whole country. The state 
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offices of education and the federal office of education are going 
to do their best work in the way of crystallizing the best academic 
judgment of our several states and of our nation. It was with 
peculiar pleasure that I listened to the suggestion of Dr. Capen, 
that the function of the Bureau of Education in this matter should 
be to bring together the best educational judgment of this coun- 
try, as represented by the educational institutions of the country ; 
and that any statement which it should put forth should be not 
only a statement of opinions held in the office at Washington, but 
the best summing-up that can be made of the college and univer- 
sity opinion of the country at large. 

Some reference has been made as to the political disability under 
which state and federal offices do their work. This disability can 
easily be exaggerated. In the main I think it may be said that 
those offices are free from ordinary political influence. It is 
apparent, however, that in certain large ways they are subject to 
political conditions. And what is desirable, I believe, is that the 
colleges and universities of the country should join with the fed- 
eral office of education and insist that it shall be free from such 
political considerations in dealing with such a question as this. If 
its leadership shall gather around it the best educational thought 
of this country, shall organize it and find for it adequate expres- 
sion, it will be for us the education office that this country needs. 
And such associations as this, such associations as that of Ameri- 
can Universities and of American State Universities, by concen- 
trating their effort upon the neutralizing of political influences as 
regards the federal office and adequate expression of the educa- 
tional thought of the country, whatever they can do in these ways 
will further effectually the real educational progress of the coun- 
try. 

Now may I go a step further and say that for our educational 
institutions, thus led in a measure by state and federal offices, 
co-ordinated in some measure by the efforts of those offices—for 
these colleges and universities the real overshadowing problem 
is nothing less than the problem of determining what shall be the 
total provision for higher education in this country. We are 
brothers one of another. Every college and every university is a 
part of that great national provision for education, which must 
decide whether this country is to face its responsibilities and face 
the world with adequate provision for the higher education of its 
people. 
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I believe then that we cannot in the study of this question stop 
short of a general survey of the whole educational need of our 
country and of the provision that we are making by these several 
institutions to meet that need. There should be, I believe, a col- 
lege and university opinion in this country as to what the whole 
country needs in this way and what it still lacks with all of the 
provision that has been made; what it lacks in quantity and what 
it lacks in quality. 

The problem then of the classification of colleges is simply one 
aspect of this larger problem of the whole educational policy of 
a great nation facing new responsibilities in a time of tremendous 
growth of its responsibilities. Let our Association of American 
Universities, let our state and federal offices of education, con- 
centrate the thought of our leaders of higher education upon this 
comprehensive national question. From that point of view, I 
believe we shall be able to deal wisely with such a subsidiary ques- 
tion as the question of classification of colleges. 


DEAN FRANK P. GRAVES, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA:—Mr. President: I must confess that I am a 
little skeptical about the wisdom of handing over the constitution 
of our standards to the Association of American Universities. In 
the past certain great institutions in that body seem to me not to 
have been altogether careful in their interpretation of what consti- 
tutes proper standards for a bachelor’s degree. A number of con- 
crete instances occur to me of graduates of colleges in the 
Middle West, whose attainments fell at least one or two years short 
of the requirements for the bachelor’s degree in the leading uni- 
versities in the states concerned, but who were nevertheless admit- 
ted to full graduate standing by some of these great American 
universities and given an advanced degree in minimum time. Occa- 
sionally these prominent universities have frankly admitted their 
procedure and said in effect,—‘“All we can say is that it works 
well.” “Well” for whom? Certainly not for the higher institu- 
tions in the Association of the Middle States and Maryland, if 
they are to be responsible for these standards and adopt them as 
their own. 

I do, however, believe with the preceding speakers that the crux 
of this question rests in how we are to make our classification of 
colleges and not in whether a classification is desirable or not. A 
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fair analogy is found in the good results that have come from the 
inspection and classification of high schools that has for many 
years now been carried on by colleges and universities. The effect 
has been to raise greatly the standards of the high schools and 
bring about a close union of the two stages of education. I feel 
confident that a similar arrangement for classifying colleges will 
work quite as well. As President Rhees has shown, it will un- 
doubtedly tend toward the great improvement of the various col- 
leges that are classified. If the visitation can be conducted in a 
sympathetic, tactful, and rational way, the colleges doing honest 
work will be glad to know what their relative standing is and 
where their weaknesses lie. This will especially follow if they 
can be informed privately and without implied censure. Possibly 
there will be some trouble in individual instances. But this has 
occasionally occurred in sending about inspectors to the high 
schools, and no one seriously doubts that inspection has been pro- 
ductive of a great deal of good. 

How, then, shall this classification be made? It seems to me 
that it would be wiser to follow the plan presented to us by Dr. 
Capen, and appoint our delegate to meet with other delegates in 
a conference directed by the Bureau, rather than to surrender our 
judgment entirely to the Association of American Universities. 
A conference such as has been suggested would have the breadth 
of view and national character of which Chancellor Brown has 
spoken so eloquently, and it would undoubtedly pass upon this 
matter with the utmost deliberation and care. Moreover, it would 
still be possible, if the Association of American Universities should 
be able to reform the standards of all its members and agree upon 
a classification adapted to our needs, for the conference made up 
of delegates of the various associations to adopt this classification 
as that of the associations interested. The existence and value of 
this classification, however, should be ascertained before the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland or any other similar organization adopts it. If 
this were the proper time, Mr. President, I should be very glad 
to move that we do appoint a representative to meet with the con- 
ference suggested by the Bureau. 


DEAN HERMAN V. AMES, PENNSYLVANIA :—Mr. President, I 
hold no brief from the Association of American Universities, 
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neither do I speak in its name; but it so chances that I have 
attended the meetings of the Association of American Universities 
for the last few years and am somewhat familiar with the move- 
ment within that association, which has been referred to this after- 
noon; and for the sake of clearing up some possible misappre- 
hension may I briefly state a few facts. 

Four or five years ago—I think it was five years ago—it was 
recognized in the discussion of deans of graduate schools, that met 
at the time of the meeting of the Association of American Univer- 
sities, that some of the evils that have been referred to here were 
present. For example, a graduate of a small college in a distant 
state might apply to a university for admission to its graduate 
school. The dean of that university, not being properly informed 
as to all the details of the college in question, took his informa- 
tion largely either from the catalog or from the statement of the 
student, and consequently mistakes were sometimes made. It has 
chanced sometimes that a student would write around to several 
institutions asking what rating he would receive, and he would 
find possibly that he could obtain a higher rating at one university 
than he would at another. Evidently the various universities, as 
one dean put it, were unconsciously bidding against each other. 
Protests came naturally from the state university in the particular 
state in which the college under consideration was located. Its 
representatives declared that some of its associates were not aid- 
ing it in upholding the standards in that particular state. They 
said, “We do not care if this particular student does go away from 
our state to attend your university, but the fact that you rate his 
college higher than it is rated at home does injury to us. It does 
not aid us in upholding educational standards.” 

It was therefore felt that it was necessary that the information 
which was possessed by the particular institution in the state that 
was in the American Association should be furnished to all the 
other members. It so chanced that by invitation of the association 
that the representative of the National Bureau of Education was 
present and he stated, “We are about to make a classification our- 
selves. We can collect this information, perhaps, better than you 
can, and we should be glad to co-operate with you.” The Asso- 
ciation of American Universities naturally seized upon this oppor- 
tunity and welcomed it. And that led to the movement which 
resulted in the preparation by the Bureau of the tentative list 
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classifying certain institutions. This was not a complete list by 
any means; it made no such pretensions. It was based chiefly 
upon the records made in the several graduate schools within the 
Association of American Universities of graduates of some two 
or three hundred colleges. That list, as has already been said, 
was a helpful list, certainly to the deans of the graduate schools in 
the Association of American Universities. It without doubt rated 
some institutions too high and some others too low. 

A second list was in course of preparation by the Bureau, but 
its publication was held up by the executive office at Washington. 
Accordingly, not being able to procure the publication of that list, 
the association last year in another connection gave its endorse- 
ment, for a certain purpose, to a list of colleges which was pre- 
pared by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. This was in order that the injustice that had been done to 
students going to German Universities from many colleges in this 
country might be removed. Thus, as you have already heard 
stated, that list was published in order that the German universi- 
ties might know that there were in addition to the twenty-two uni- 
versities in the Association of American Universities a consider- 
able number of other colleges whose bachelors’ degrees were at 
least the equivalent of those from the college departments of those 
twenty-two American universities in the Association. It was not 
the Association of American Universities’ own list, but it was 
the list that they made use of and circulated, and to that extent 
gave to it their approval. It was recognized and stated by mem- 
bers of the Association that this list should not be regarded as 
final, as it would be unjust. As has been said already, any list 
that is prepared is antiquated almost as soon as it is published. 
Therefore it was stated at a recent meeting of the Association of 
American Universities that it devolved upon the association to 
revise that list, to take it over and issue a new one, which should 
be opened to revision from time to time. 

With that end in view the Association of American Universi- 
ties at its meeting early this month at Princeton voted to adopt 
a plan of this nature. The several deans of graduate schools 
within its membership are to notify a committee of the actual rat- 
ings that they have given to students from various colleges repre- 
sented in the student body for the past three years. On the basis 
of those ratings then this committee is to prepare a list. This list 
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is not at first for publication, but simply for private use within 
the association. After it has been tried and revised it is the pur- 
pose of the association, if the plan is deemed successful, to publish 
that list; and, of course, if it is once published it must recognize 
that it is under obligation to reopen the list for revision from 
time to time. 

Notwithstanding that fact, however, may I say that the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities endorses any plan for the mak- 
ing of other lists, and very properly and unanimously endorses the 
suggestion of the National Bureau of Education and has appointed 
a representative from its membership to act with the joint com- 
mittee which the bureau hopes will be established for the consid- 
eration of a list or lists and for the rating of various colleges and 
universities upon various standards. I have put these facts before 
you in order that you may understand that there is no rivalry 
whatsoever between the Association of American Universities and 
the National Bureau of Education, but each is heartily co-operat- 
ing with the other. All the light that we can get and the more 
light that we can get on this important problem the better. 


PRESIDENT W. H. CRAWForD, ALLEGHENY :—Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to make just one suggestion, and before I make that I want 
to express the very great pleasure I have experienced in listen- 
ing to this discussion this afternoon. 

It seems to me from the papers read and from discussions, that 
two things are very clear to all of us: first, that we do need some 
good classification of our educational institutions ; and in the sec- 
ond place, that such a classification we are going to have in the 
not distant future, and a classification backed up by the college 
and university opinion of this whole country. This suggestion I 
rise to make, that if graduate work done in the graduate depart- 
ment of our universities is to be made the test of a college—and 
I have no complaint if it shall be so done—then I think those 
men recommended by the colleges to the deans of the graduate 
departments should be estimated and the work of those men 
should be estimated in making a test. 

Now I happen to know that within the past eight years grad- 
uates of good American colleges have gone into graduate work 
in state universities and neither the president nor the registrar 
in those colleges was notified that the graduates had entered. 
In two of the instances men were admitted to graduate de- 
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partments utterly unprepared to do the work. The faculty 
would not have considered recommending them for ten seconds 
in the case of either college. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is a reputable American college that would refuse to stand 
by the test which has been suggested, the test of the graduate 
departments of the universities. But we do feel, sir, that we 
ought to have something to say about the men who are going to 
be tested. If a man has specialized in chemistry, we are not 
going to be foolish enough to recommend him for graduate work 
in the classics. If he has specialized in Latin and Greek we are 
not going to be foolish enough to recommend him to graduate 
work in the chemistry department of the university. 

Now this is what some universities do. They take a man who 
has done most of his work in the classics, a little work in chem- 
istry, perhaps has not even taken a single course in other sciences, 
and put him into undergraduate work until they bolster him up 
enough to take him on in other work; but from the beginning they 
register him as a graduate student in one department. Now in 
the nature of the case it is absolutely impossible for that man to 
finish a graduate course in three years, absolutely impossible. 

Well, there was just this suggestion: that the colleges ought to 
be at least notified what men the universities are going to receive 
and put the test to. I do believe, however, that there ought to be 
included in this test men who come from colleges, professional 
departments of the university, and professional work. There are 
institutions the majority of whose students go into professions, 
go into law or go into medicine or go into chemistry. And there 
are some institutions I know that send a very large proportion 
of men into these professions. The graduate department of the 
university knows nothing about these men. It seems to me that 
when we come to make our final estimate and final classification 
that those men ought to be taken into account. 


Dean Harris, ELMIRA, N. Y.:—Mr. President, I have been 
very much interested in listening to the discussion. It seems to 
be the general opinion that whatever classification takes place 
must be on the count of the graduate work of students. The 
classification, upon whatever ground it is based, will undoubtedly 
have a wider influence than an influence upon the graduate facul- 
ties of universities. The public at large will undoubtedly rate 
the colleges according to the classification which may be made; 
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that is, they will be rated for their excellence; so that if a man is 
sending his boy to a college he will naturally choose for him, if he 
can, a college of the first grade. 

Now if those colleges are rated solely upon the ability of those 
students to do graduate work it seems to me that at least it might 
be considered that it is not always the most suitable, most ener- 
getic men of the college class who go into graduate work, at any 
rate immediately after their college course. A very able educator 
has written on the time when a man finds himself. If the college 
is to be rated by its ability to bring the man to the date at which 
he finds himself and is able to use his mind for the acquisition of 
such knowledge as he feels he would like to have and its appli- 
cation to such pleasure or profitable enterprise as he may wish 
to engage in, then it seems to me that at least it might be consid- 
ered whether some other ground of classification than that of 
graduate work might not be used for the information of the gen- 
eral public as to what a college undertakes to do. And I would 
wish to mention the suggestion of one of the speakers that the 
output of a college should be judged by the ability of its graduates 
to enter at once into public service. The bulk of the men and 
the women who go from our universities into public service go 
immediately and not through the graduate schools. 


PRINCIPAL R. W. SWETLAND, PEDDIE INSTITUTE:—Mr. Presi- 
dent, I feel somewhat timid about attempting to intrude upon this 
discussion a suggestion from a secondary school man. 

But I venture simply to say this: that while a very, very small 
percentage of the men who graduate from college ever go into the 
graduate schools, and that percentage is so small in many colleges 
as to be almost negligible and to make it exceedingly difficult 
(unless you extend your observations over a long period of years) 
to bring out anything like a satisfactory estimate of the quality 
of men in that college, all men graduates of all colleges do come 
from some preparatory school, and have to have some sort of prep- 
aration. And it might not be out of place if this committee, when 
it takes up its duties, should consult some preparatory school men 
as to their estimate of the college. 

For example, I had the experience, which I dare say is dupli- 
cated by other secondary school men, of having various colleges 
accept for admission boys who have not finished their prepara- 
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tory school course and who I know perfectly well are not fit to 
enter upon any college course. Yet there are plenty of colleges 
who are so anxious for students that they seek those boys, and, 
especially if they are good athletes, in some way or other, 
manage to extend to them by some sidedoor special induce- 
ment to come to college and to get in by hook or crook. Now 
that is absolutely true. I would suggest in a modest way that 
the secondary-school man could throw some light on this subject. 


Mr. GOBBLE, ALBRIGHT COLLEGE :—I want to speak just a few 
words from the point of view of an inland denominational col- 
lege. In the first place, a good deal of stress some years ago, when 
the grading was made, was laid upon the value of the property. 
Now this is a very unsafe and unfair basis to go on. For instance, 
a square foot of ground where we stand here in New York is 
worth as much as an acre of ground where my institution is. It 
is a fact that we have twenty-one acres of ground there, mostly 
in lawns ; that ground does not cost us $10,000. It would be worth 
ten million here in New York; so that is an unsound basis to go 
on. 

Another thing is that we got that ground and two buildings very 
cheap ; and several years ago our rating at Washington was away 
down, because our property was cheap. From Washington it 
looks exceedingly cheap and from New York it looks exceedingly 
cheap. But if you send a man there to look at the property you 
will find it is worth a little more than it was rated, because our 
treasurer states it at exactly what it cost us. 

In the next place, the salary question is a matter you will have 
to judge by the location of the place. If you would go to our insti- 
tution in Central Pennsylvania or any of those denominational 
colleges there and offer any of our men five hundred dollars extra 
to come here to New York not a single man would accept it; 
because he would know that for five hundred dollars extra he 
could not begin to live in New York as he can there. Most of 
the professors there have their own homes. I get around and 
know them, and how they live. These men, because they can live 
there cheaper, will work for a smaller salary, but that would not 
by any means mean that they would be rated low if they got into 
other universities. 

Now when you rate those institutions they ought to be right. 
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Why not come and listen to the comments on our schoolrooms? | 
know that I speak for Central Pennsylvania and Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, where we have a number of those smaller institutions, 
denominational institutions, that every one of them would be glad 
to throw their doors open—not to the representative who comes 
there biased, not the representative who comes there with New 
York and Philadelphia ideas, but to one who comes with the 
proper knowledge of country conditions. We can put up buildings 
much cheaper than you can here. In the country there we can 
build as good a building as you have here for two-thirds what it 
costs you here. So there is no use rating on that basis. Go inside 
and look at the equipment, and you will find it exactly the same as 
it is here. We purchase the same kind that you have, from the 
same firms. But we have a very much cheaper institution because 
we bought the ground so much cheaper. Indeed, most of those 
country denominational institutions get their ground for nothing. 
Of course, it cannot be rated at a very valuable sum, because the 
men on the board are generally business men and they rate it at 
what it costs, just exactly what it costs to put up the buildings, 
one-fourth of their value. 

It is also an unfair thing to rate a church institution on the 
amount of the endowment ; for nearly every one of those churches 
that have those institutions under their Board of Education, fur- 
nishes them with the means for their endowment. At the insti- 
tution I am connected with, we draw from $8,000 to $10,000 a 
year from the church. That would represent at least a $200,000 
endowment. And we are not alone in that. Go to any of our insti- 
tutions, go to Franklin and Marshall, go to Dickinson, go to Allen- 
town, go to Muhlenberg. Back of them stands the church, and 
the church will not let them suffer. The men in these churches 
will reach down in their pockets when they find they have no 
money to pay their professors, and pay them. And they have done 
that time and again, and they will do it again. They stand by 
them. Consequently on the material grounds you cannot judge 
these colleges, but you should judge them by their friends. There 
is not one of our denominational educational institutions in Penn- 
sylvania that is not willing to have you come there and spend 
days with us and see what we are doing. We are not afraid of it. 
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Mr. W. P. RUEDIGER, GEORGE WASHINTON UNIVERSITY :—I do 
have one remark that has been pressing forward in my conscious- 
ness all the time, and that is that the remarks of every speaker 
have come back to the remark of Dr. Capen, that in order to pro- 
ceed in this work we must proceed on the basis of complete and 
adequate information. 


PRESIDENT MACMILLAN, WELLS COLLEGE:—Mr. Chairman, I 
rise with all the modesty that should characterize a member of a 
women’s college, in case no representative is available, for the 
colleges mentioned by Dr. Downing, which may send no students 
whatever to the universities. The institution I preside over is a 
small one, and when I came to it about a year ago I feared to 
inquire to what extent and with what success its graduates had 
attended institutions of still higher learning. I knew that most 
of them were not able to resist the wiles of the other sex, but 
succumbed to matrimony, and I was ignorant whether any of the 
remnant had had sufficient courage to push on to one of the 
higher spheres of learning. However, I have ascertained to my 
own satisfaction that the record of Wells College in this respect 
is quite satisfactory. But I speak for other institutions, for I am 
sure there must be others, and many of them, who cannot show, 
in a shorter life than we have had, a sufficient number of students 
doing graduate work in higher institutions to justify a fair esti- 
mate of their undergraduate course. 
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THIRD SESSION 
Friday, November 27, 7 P. M. 





Informal banquet at the Hotel McAlpin. 





Toastmaster, President Charles A. Richmond, Union College. 


Responses : 
“The Association,” President John C. Sharpe, Blair Academy. 
“Colleges for Women,” Dean Eleanor Lord, Goucher College. 


“The Public School System,” President John H. Finley, Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 


“The City College,” Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, College of the City 
of New York. 


“The Secondary School,” Dr. Walter R. Marsh, St. Paul’s School. 


“The University,” Dean Talcott Williams, School of Journalism, 
Columbia University. 








MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


First Session, Friday, November 27. 


The President appointed the following temporary committees : 

On Nomination—President Isaac Sharpless, Dean Eleanor 
Lord, Principal Wilson Farrand, Principal Henry Carr Pearson, 
The Secretary. 

On Audit—Dean Frederic P. Keppel, Principal James M. 
Green. 








a 
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FOURTH SESSION 


Saturday, November 28. 





Business Session, President Sharpe in the chair. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF STANLEY R. YARNALL, 
Treasurer, in account with the 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND, FOR THE YEAR 1913-14, 
ENDING NOVEMBER 28, 1914. 








DEBIT 
Balance, December 1, 1954 ...6.0000ss0000 $360.94 
Dues from 1 Institution, 1912-13 .......... 5.00 
Dues from 169 Institutions, 1913-14........ 845.00 
Dues from 4 Institutions, 1914-15 ........... 20.00 
SE GE TE 956 sks 0s wdercavieneevs 12.04 
Cophes PYOCOOGIGS G00 2... cc csccsessonvcs 1.25 
$1,244.23 
CREDITS. 
grrr ery re renner eer $545.94 
ee Ey rere ee 19.25 
Travel of officers and delegates, and entertain- 
ment at Eecutive Committee Meetings ... 123.20 
Public Stenographer and Office Service ...... 119.40 
DIE. nb esd cccenweaseewenserscoearhess 150.00 
957-79 


Leaving a balance in the hands of the Treas- 
urer November 28, 1914, on deposit with 
the Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia. . $286.44 
Six institutions are in arrears for the dues of 1913-14. 
Two institutions are in arrears for both 1912-13 and 1913-14, 
and one institution is in arrears for IQII-I2, I912-13 and 


1913-14. 
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In accordance with the by-laws of the Association, this last 
institution, the Swarthmore Preparatory School, is automatically 
dropped from our membership because of non-payment of dues 
for three consecutive years. The Treasurer has made an effort 
to collect the back dues from all of these institutions and has writ- 
ten three letters to each during the past fiscal year. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


November 27, 1914. 

We have examined the above accounts and the accompanying 
vouchers, and find all to be correct as set forth, the balance being 
$286.44. 

J. M. GREENE, 
F. D. KEPPEL. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Your Committee begs to report that since the last meeting of the 
Association the following institutions have been admitted to 
membership: 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J.; Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa. ; La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. ; West- 
ern High School, Washington, D. C.; Dobbs Ferry High School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.; St. John’s School, Manlius, N. Y.; Allentown 
Preparatory School, Allentown, Pa.; Schuylkill Seminary, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

The Misses Rayson’s School has discontinued its membership 
and the Swarthmore Preparatory School has been dropped for 
non-payment of dues, so that there is a net gain in membership of 
seven. 

GEORGE WM. McCLELLAND, 
Secretary. 


PRESIDENT SHARPE:—I wish to add that all the high schools 
are reaping a very substantial benefit from the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools, but it does not seem to be right 
that there should be “deadheads” in the educational world. As 
every one of those high schools has the benefit, it seems to me 
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that it would be only following the proper law of compensation 
if they would be members of the association. We have helped 
every school. Why, I wonder what we would have done if it had 
not been for the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools! 
I know that if we had had to keep on as we were going twenty 
years ago with our increased number of students, and the increased 
extent and the content of the college requirements, we should 
have been in confusion without the aid of Association of the Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land. Every college has reaped large benefits, and every high 
school, and I suppose every other kind of school in its turn. And 
it does seem that every school ought to help. To help this work 
by the annual fee is so little that I think it is a reflection upon 
the school that does not enter the association. 

Now I may be all wrong, of course. Maybe they do appreciate 
the advantages, but they have not appreciated the necessity of 
lending their little help, and therefore I would like to repeat the 
recommendation that I made at the dinner yesterday evening, that 
we each one become a committee to increase our membership. We 
do not have the means to do the work needed. This year we have 
had requests from different affiliated associations for financial help 
in order to make certain investigations, which would be valuable 
to them as departments of the large association and valuable to 
us, as the mother association. The appropriations cannot be made 
because we have not the funds to make them. And I should be 
very glad if everybody would be active in this matter. I know 
that I am speaking the mind of all the members of the Executive 
Committee and also expressing the judgment and the wish of the 
members of the association. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Your Committee begs leave to report that since the last meet- 
ing of the Association it has held two formal meetings and carried 
on some correspondence concerning the subject referred to it. We 
have agreed upon the following definition and recommendations, 
and are of the opinion that the scholarship of our students in 
schools and colleges would be improved by the introduction of 
the changes proposed. 
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DEFINITION, 


A comprehensive examination is understood to be one covering 
the whole field of a particular subject, or group of related sub- 
jects, studied during a considerable period of time. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. Graduate and Professional Studies—lIn the case of candi- 
dates for higher degrees the thesis submitted should be supple- 
mented by a thorough and comprehensive examination covering 
the entire field of the candidate’s study. 

In the case of certain professions, such as Medicine and Dentis- 
try, a practical examination, testing the candidate’s ability to make 
use of his acquired knowledge, is desirable. In other professions 
it is desirable that there should be a comprehensive examination 
which may include problems that will test the practical power of 
the candidate. 

2. College and University Studies—Comprehensive examina- 
tions are essential for honor courses such as have been recently 
established in Harvard, Yale and Princeton, and they are desir- 
able in major courses where any study is pursued for several 
years. The principle is applicable, also, to all studies that are 
pursued more than one term, in which case the examination at the 
close of the year would cover the essential points of the entire 
year’s work. 

3. Secondary School Studies.—In secondary school work com- 
prehensive examinations would be of two types: 

1. In subjects completed in a single year; 

2. In subjects carried on continuously through several years. 

In both cases the term examination should be supplemented at 
the close of the course by a comprehensive examination covering 
the important points of the entire course. 

In the case of pupils who might be able to do the work satis- 
factorily from day to day, but who might not have the power to 
pass a comprehensive examination on the work of a year, or sev- 
eral years, there should be a differentiation frown the regular pupils 
doing full work. Such pupils may wisely be continued in the 
class, and receive at the close a certificate of faithful work and 
reasonable attainment, without being awarded the regular diploma 
of the school. 
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4. Admission to College.—Attention is particularly called to 
the new method of admission recently inaugurated by Harvard 
and adopted with some modifications by other institutions. By 
this plan a student who is certified as having completed a satisfac- 
tory school course is examined in only four subjects, the examina- 
tions in these being distinctly of a character that may be called 
comprehensive. The plan, though still only in the experimental 
stage, appears to mark a decided advance on the present method 
of piecemeal entrance examinations, and is worthy of most care- 
ful consideration. 

Your committee thought it wise to define the term compre- 
hensive examination in order to avoid misunderstanding. Some 
of those who have written or spoken of Comprehensive Examina- 
tions have had in mind an examination covering the work of a 
certain time; others have had in mind the work on a certain sub- 
ject. By its definition your Committee expresses the opinion that 
a comprehensive examination is impracticable, except in the case 
of one subject, or a group of subjects intimately connected, and 
also that this subject or these related subjects should have been 
studied for a considerable period ; that is to say, at least one year. 

In regard to the recommendations: The object of the former 
part of the first is to ensure that a candidate for a higher degree 
shall not merely have some special knowledge of one department, 
but also show that he has some appreciation of the relation of his 
particular studies to the larger field of knowledge. 

The latter part of the first recommendation involves another 
principle, namely, that the student in a professional school shall 
before graduation give proof of his ability to apply his knowledge 
in the practice of his profession. In other words, the examina- 
tion should look to the future of the candidate as well as to his 
past work. 

The second recommendation advises that especially those stu- 
dents seeking higher honors should be required not only to do 
more advanced work in the classroom, but also to sustain an exam- 
ination that would test their appreciation of a subject in a large 
way, and their ability to relate it to other subjects. 

The third recommendation assumes that the habit of mind, 
which the comprehensive examination is designed to foster, may 
be and should be cultivated in the secondary schools. The attempt 
should be made, by means of comprehensive examinations of one 
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kind and other, to encourage students to retain what they have 
learned and to relate it to their other studies and activities; and 
those doing so should receive a diploma or certificate differing 
from that given to those who show merely the ability to do the 
daily work of the classroom. 


WILSON FARRAND, 

CLARENCE G. CHILD, 

Avucustus S. DownInc, 

Rusu RHEEs, 

FRANK ROLLINS, 

Kerr D. MacMiiian, Chairman. 


Dr. MAcMILLAN:—Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen :— 
What I have read comes from the whole committee. What I say 
in support of it may be my own and may be shared by other mem- 
bers of the committee. I feel that the recommendations which 
we are making are of the first importance for the welfare of edu- 
cation throughout the length and breadth of our land. We are not 
so much criticising the present methods, however, as suggesting 
some improvements. No one, I think, who knows anything of the 
history of the United States of America, can doubt that we have 
accomplished wonders with the material we have to work upon. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the average of education is 
higher here than in any other country in the world. We have no 
peasant class, and that in spite of the fact that many of those who 
came to these shores were peasants and had the peasant’s type of 
mind. That wonderful result has been accomplished by means 
of our primary, secondary and higher schools. Perhaps I should 
include the educational impulses of the presidential campaigns. 

While we have gained in breadth, however, we have lost in 
depth. The water has spread wide over the whole country, but 
there is no well-guarded channel, through which our intellectual 
dreadnoughts may steer with safety. If we are going to prepare 
adequately the leaders for future generations we should see to it 
that from the beginning of their school training they should be 
kept up to the highest of which they are capable. 

Before I became a member of this association, I taught a pro- 
fessional school that drew its students from scores of colleges 
and universities throughout the United States, and also to some 
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extent from foreign countries. And it was my own opinion and 
the opinion, I think I may say so, of all the other members of the 
faculty, that the American students coming to us were, as a rule, 
worse prepared than those from any other country. I promised 
myself at that time that if ever I had an opportunity I should pro- 
claim this aloud. I am now doing it. They were lacking in sev- 
eral particulars. They could not give their voluntary attention 
to a matter. They seemed to think it criminal of a professor not 
to command and control their attention. The first requirement, 
they thought, in the man in the professor’s chair was that he 
should be interesting. And the result was that if an instructor 
was not interesting and held their attention willy nilly, they did 
not give their attention, because they could not. 

Another difficulty was that they did not know how to go to 
work themselves. They were diligent and faithful on the whole, 
but they had no idea how to find books in the library or how to 
attack a problem upon which they were set. They could do an 
assigned piece of work, but that was all. 

Another fault was that they could not retain for any length of 
time that which they had heard or read. When asked to read, 
without knowing the purpose, an article of some forty or fifty 
pages, and some little time afterwards to reproduce the argument, 
not more than five per cent. of them could do so. This is a seri- 
ous state of affairs and one that should be remedied if possible. 

Of course, it is easy in the face of such criticism to lay the 
whole responsibility on our schools and colleges, to condemn them 
off hand, saying that they have not been attending to their duty. 
But let us not be led away by any such superficial judgment. The 
causes working to produce this state of affairs are, to a great 
extent, inseparable from the conditions in a new and democratic 
country. Our schools and colleges are for the many, not for a 
class. We have not yet, and perhaps never shall have, the facili- 
ties for separating students with good antecedents from those who 
come handicapped by the past, or those who have natural ability 
from those that must plod. The result is that we have a good aver- 
age; but the average is always mediocre. Another contributing 
cause is our wealth. The competition of the old world is unknown 
in America and so is the impulse to work that springs from it. 
In spite, however, of these natural difficulties I am persuaded we 
can better some of our defects, and in particular that the appli- 
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cation of the methods recommended in this report would do much 
to remove the evils of shortmindedness, superficial reading and 
cramming. I will not dilate on these evils except to say that the 
system of frequent final examinations now all but universal in our 
schools and colleges is inseparable from them. On all sides we 
hear the accusation that our students do not remember, do not 
carry things in their mind for more than a short time, not long 
enough to appropriate them and relate them to general experi- 
ence. I will venture to say that we all are familiar with the stu- 
dent who exclaims indignantly when asked a question in element- 
ary Algebra, “Why, I had that two years ago.” He had it and 
forgot it. In secondary schools, colleges, and even in graduate 
work to some extent, final examinations are held every half year, 
or even more frequently, with the result that the student feels 
under no compulsion to carry in his mind what he learned for 
a longer period. This is the evil which your committee thinks 
may be corrected by the introduction of comprehensive examina- 
tions. I will not say more at this time, but hope that my associates 
on the committee and others, will speak in favor of the recom- 
mendations. 


After considerable discussion it was moved and carried that this 
report be ordered printed and that copies of it be sent to all the 
colleges and schools within the territory covered by the Associa- 
tion, and that its discussion be given a prominent place on the 
program for the next convention of the Association. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON A UNIFORM 
CERTIFICATING BLANK. 


Your Committee to consider the feasibility of securing a uniform 
blank for the preparatory school record of students applying for 
admission to college by certificate for the Middle States and Mary- 
land, beg leave to submit the following report :— 

I. The Committee is unanimously of the opinion that it is feas- 
ible to secure the adoption of a uniform blank and that such action 
by this Association is desirable. 

II. We recommend that a committee be appointed to examine 
the forms in use by the various colleges and universities in the 
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Middle States and Maryland, and, after comparing these forms, 
prepare a certification blank which shall be as brief and simple as 
possible. 

III. This tentative form should be submitted for criticism to 
the colleges and universities concerned, and an expression of 
opinion be requested as to whether or not a uniform blank ap- 
proved by this Association would be adopted by the respective 
institutions. 

IV. Your Committee further recommends that the Commit- 
tee to be appointed to prepare such a uniform blank should co-op- 
erate with the National Committee on Standards of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, with similar committees of other Associa- 
tions and with the State Departments of Education in this terri- 
tory. 

Dean Lewis BEVIER, 
Rutgers College. 
Dr. Tuomas S. Baker, Principal, 
The Tome School for Boys. 
Dr. Grorce A. HARTER, 
Delaware College. 
Miss KATHARINE E. PUNCHEON, 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. 
Dr. CHARLES F. WHEELOCK, 
Assistant Commissioner for Secondary 
Education, The University of the State 
of New York. 
DEAN Wm. A. ALEXANDER, 
Swarthmore College, Chairman. 


DEAN ALEXANDER :—Mr. President, in brief the report of the 
committee is that it is feasible to secure such a blank, and the 
recommendation is that a committee be appointed by this associ- 
ation to study the subject, to confer with the admission committees 
of colleges and universities and to present at a future meeting for 
the consideration of this association a report including a tentative 
uniform college entrance certificate. And, Mr. President, may I 
move on behalf of the committee that the report be adopted and 
that the recommendation of the committee be also adopted? (Re- 
port and recommendation adopted.) 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE THE COMPARATIVE EXCELLENCE 
OF THE RECORDS MADE IN COLLEGE BY STU- 
DENTS ENTERING UPON CERTIFICATE AND 
UPON EXAMINATION RESPECTIVELY. 


As a preliminary to undertaking a direct investigation your 
committee examined numerous contributions to the question 
which have been published from time to time in various journals 
and reports of societies. We are indebted to the United States 
Bureau of Education for a Bibliography of these contributions. 

Examination showed that these articles dealt usually with cer- 
tain very general considerations bearing upon the question, but 
that very little in the way of first-hand evidence had been pub- 
lished. 

A report on admission to college on certificate and by exami- 
nation, made to the New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools and published in the School Review for 
December, 1900, sets forth, among other things, certain results 
obtained by means of a questionnaire sent to sixty or more sec- 
ondary school men and college officers. The questionnaire called 
for opinions on the relative merits of the two systems. 

The results were inconclusive and showed wide differences of 
view. ‘They would seem to be of little value. There is nothing 
to indicate that the opinions were based upon careful study, and 
even if they had been, conclusions arrived at in 1900 might be far 
from the truth in 1914. Such as they are, however, they have 
furnished a good part of the material for a number of the other 
articles in our list. 

The Faculty of the University of Michigan is reported to have 
made comparisons repeatedly between 1880 and 1890 and to have 
found results on the whole favorable to the certificate system, but 
here again the results are too ancient to be of much value at the 
present time. 

In 1903 a few figures were published showing that the certificate 
system gave good results for the class entering the previous year, 
but there was no comparison with the results in the case of stu- 
dents entering on examination. The experience of the Case School 
of Applied Science in Cleveland would seem to be more to the 
point. In 1903 this institution abolished admission by certificate 
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but after several years’ experience it went back to the certificate 
system. The return to the certificate system was due, however, 
not to dissatisfaction with the examination system, but to the fact 
that students from out of town who could enter other institutions 
without examinations were unwilling to take examinations in 
order to enter the Case School. The school was unwilling to 
confine itself to the local field which a continuance of the policy 
would have entailed. It is true that there was some deterioration 
during the years when the certificate system was not in effect, but 
this was believed to be due to the fact that the students entering 
from the more limited field were on the whole not so well pre- 
pared as those coming from a wider field. The proportion of 
picked students was probably smaller. As between the two sys- 
tems they found that in freshman mathematics for example, the 
certificate plan meant a loss of from four to six weeks at the begin- 
ning of the year, due to the fact that students entering in this 
way were unable to ‘go on until they had reviewed elementary 
algebra. Here again the results are inclusive even for the one 
institution in question. 

In 1903 Professor Thorndike published a study of the degree 
of correlation between entrance examinations and college rank 
and found the correlation very low. More recently, however, 
the chairman of this committee has made a study of three suc- 
cessive classes in Columbia College and found a high correlation 
between rank in entrance examinations and rank in college work. 

Professor Dearborn’s study of nearly 500 cases in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin showed likewise a high correlation between the 
rank in high school and the rank in college of students admitted 
cn certificate. 

The New England Certificate Board has statistics for students 
who have entered college from a large number of New England 
schools. Since the formation of the Board the percentage of fail- 
ures among those admitted on certificate has fallen from 16 per 
cent. to between three and four per cent. The results are now 
favorable to the certificate system; an officer of the Board affirms 
that the students taking examination for admission “are such 
poor scholars that the principal will not certify them or else they 
come from schools so poor that the principal cannot secure the 
certificate privilege.” There is therefore an adverse selection and 
the results would furnish no real test of the relative merits of 
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the two methods of admission. Figures published by the College 
Entrance Examination Board in 1911 confirm the opinion that 
there is adverse selection of those taking examinations to enter 
colleges which admit on certificate. These figures showed that the 
examination averages of students applying for admission to col- 
leges admitting on certificate were distinctly lower than the aver- 
ages of students applying for admission to colleges which accept 
examinations only. In the latter the good students as well as the 
poor ones must take examination. 

It is clear that no one of these previous studies nor all of them 
together would furnish a solution of the problem assigned to us. 
We were certain from the first that a real solution could be 
obtained, if at all, only after an examination of a large number of 
cases from a number of different colleges. 

There are several serious difficulties to be overcome in such a 
study. A mere comparison of the percentage of failures in insti- 
tutions admitting on examination with the percentage in those 
admitting on certificate would be inconclusive, for percentage of 
failures depends not only upon adequate preparation, but also 
upon the quantity and quality of work required in college, upon 
the strictness with which standards are enforced and the effective- 
ness of the instruction. A lower percentage of failures may mean 
lower standards or better teaching, and not necessarily better prep- 
aration. Our first task then seemed to be to compare in each of 
several colleges which admit on certificate, the records made by 
students admitted by the two methods. 

It seemed important to know not only what percentage of each 
group was dropped for poor scholarship in the early years of the 
course, but also the relative excellence of the scholarship in each 
group for the whole college course. We therefore planned to 
obtain figures showing what percentage of each group was drop- 
ped in freshman year, what percentage in sophomore year, and 
also what percentage of each graduated in the first, middle and 
lowest thirds of the class respectively. 

The results of such a study could not, however, be conclusive, 
owing to the possibility spoken of a moment ago that the group 
of students entering on examination might in such colleges be 
made up largely of those who could not enter on certificate. If 
this were the case the results would be unfair to the examination 
system, since few but the poor students would ever take them. 
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With a good examination system, well administered, the per- 
centage of failures should be no greater even if there were an 
adverse selection, but the quality of work done by those who were 
not dropped could not be expected in such circumstances to com- 
pare favorably with that of students who were thought worthy 
of a certificate. And if in any college it were true, as has some- 
times been charged, that the examinations were merely a device 
for admitting students who could not otherwise be admitted, the 
results of any comparison would obviously be worthless. 

It seemed to us, however, that if we divided each set of stu- 
dents into three groups, namely, those admitted without condi- 
tions, those admitted with a few conditions, and those admitted 
heavily conditioned, we should be able to some extent to obviate 
the difficulty, since we might expect that in a college with respect- 
able examinations a weak student could hardly succeed in enter- 
ing clear of conditions; and by this means heavily conditioned 
students by certificate would be compared only with similarly 
conditioned students admitted by examination. And since in in- 
stitutions admitting on certificate the administration of examina- 
tions is sometimes said to be less careful than in colleges admit- 
ting by examination only, it seemed wise to obtain figures from 
colleges requiring examinations. We selected five institutions 
within the field of this association, three admitting on certificate 
and two requiring examinations. Unfortunately, one of the most 
important of the former, Cornell University, in view of the fact 
that most of her students offer combinations of certificates, En- 
trance Examinations and Examinations of the New York State 
Education Department, felt that she could contribute nothing of 
value. Two of the colleges in this territory which do not admit 
on certificate are Princeton and Columbia. From Princeton we 
have the following results for the class of 1914. 


DROPPED FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


Percentage of Graduates in 

Freshman Sohomore First Second Lowest 
Year Year Third Third Third 
Per cent. Per cent. Percent. Per cent. Per cent. 


No conditions 4 43 41 16 
Two units or less 135 35 38 27 
More than two units .... 36. 15.2 *31.5 47.2 21 


*Only a small number graduated. 
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The 38 per cent. admitted without conditions furnished 12 per 
cent. of the failures freshman year; the 48.5 per cent. admitted 
with not more than two units of conditions furnished 45.9 per 
cent. of the freshman failures; the 13.4 per cent. admitted with 
more than two units of conditions furnished 40.4 per cent. of the 
freshman failures. 

This is certainly an admirable correlation and indicates that 
whatever its relative merits the examination system is not a fail- 
ure, at least at Princeton. 

For Columbia College we have statistics for those admitted in 
1908, 1909, and 1910. Columbia accepts the New York State Edu- 
cation Board examinations, but as these are not homogeneous with 
the entrance examinations, students admitted by the former exam- 
inations are not here taken into account. 

Those admitted by College Entrance Examination Board and 
Columbia University examinations showed the following results: 


DROPPED FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


Percentage of Graduates in 
Freshman Sophomore _ First Second Lowest 


Year Year Third Third Third 
Per cent. Per cent. Percent. Per cent. Per cent. 

NO CONGITIONS. ...0:0.00:0 oO (a) 49 32 19 
Two units or less ...... 6 oO 25 38.3 36.7 
More than two units .... 21 4.6 4.2 29 67.7 


Those entering without conditions furnished 55.3 per cent. of 
the graduates, 81.6 per cent. of those in the first third, 51.6 per 
cent. of those in the second third, and 31.6 per cent. of those in 
the lowest third of their classes. 

27.4 per cent. of the graduates entered with conditions of two 
units or less. They furnished 16.6 per cent. of the first third, 
33.6 per cent. of the second third, and 31.3 per cent. of the low- 
est third of their classes. 16.7 per cent. of those graduating 
entered with conditions of more than two units. They furnished 
1.6 per cent. of the first third, 15 per cent. of the second third, 
and 35 per cent. of the lowest third. The correlation is clearly 
satisfactory in Columbia, as well as in Princeton. 

The registration office of the University of Pennsylvania found 
it impossible to supply statistics in time for this meeting, though 
a great deal of work has already been done. 
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We have, however, the statistics from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. It is unfortunately impossible to find a satisfactory basis of 
comparison between these and the Princeton and Columbia figures 
for two reasons: first, in the Johns Hopkins figures graduates 
are grouped according to their standing, not into three equal 
groups, but as follows: an honor group, with standings from 10 
to 9, a second from 8.9 to 7.5, and a third from 7.4 to 6. The 
groups are of unequal size, the totals for the three years being 
49, 67 and 6 respectively, or 40.1 per cent. in the first group, 
54.9 per cent. in the second, and 4.9 per cent. in the third, instead 
of 33 I-3 per cent. in each. 

Again the group admitted on exmination contains also those 
admitted on a combination of examinations and certificate so that 
the results do not permit a decisive comparison of the students 
admitted on examinations only with those admitted elsewhere by 
that method. Nor do they permit a decisive comparison with those 
admitted by certificate only to the same college. 

In spite of the difficulties, however, the results are very inter- 
esting. It appears for example, that at graduation those who 
entered on certificate: 

(a) Without conditions were grouped as follows: 

52.1 per cent. in the honor group. 
43.4 per cent. in the second group. 
4.3 per cent. in the lowest group. 
(b) With conditions of two units or less: 
16.6 per cent. were in the honor group. 
75 per cent. were in the second group. 
8.3 per cent. were in the lowest group. 

(c) With conditions of more than two units: 
14.2 per cent. were in the honor group. 
85.7 per cent. were in the second group. 
O per cent. were in the lowest group. 

Of those entering on examinations and by combinations of cer- 
tificates and examinations: 

(a) Without conditions: 

48.4 per cent. were in the honor group. 
45.3 per cent. were in the second group. 
6.2 per cent were in the lowest group. 

(b) With conditions of two units or less: 

20 per cent. were in the honor group. 
80 per cent. were in the second group. 
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(c) With conditions of more than two units: 
25 per cent. were in the honor group. 
75 per cent. were in the second group. 


The groups admitted with conditions by examination and on 
mixed credentials, apparently stand higher than those admitted on 
certificate only, but the groups were small, too small to serve as 
the basis for generalization. 

The results of our labors so far as a comparison of the two 
methods is concerned is inconclusive. Could we have had several 
hundred additional cases from colleges admitting on certificate we 
might have presented something more valuable. But the labor 
required of the colleges which furnish the statistics, particularly 
if they admit by both methods, is enormous and we hesitated to 
request it of many or to be too insistent with those of whom we 
did request it. 

The outcome of even a thorough investigation might be incon- 
clusive. Ifa given group of colleges admitted solely on the exam- 
inations of the College Entrance Examination Board or upon the 
certificating board with standards equally high and stable and if 
standards of college work in the group were equally high and en- 
forced with equal rigidity and backed by uniformly good teach- 
ing, we could look for something definite. In the absence of such 
conditions the plan we have outlined seems to us the only which 
gives any hope of success. 

A few things are certain ; lax administration of either entrance 
plan makes it almost worthless; low standards and careless ad- 
ministration within the college will show unsatisfactory results 
whatever the method of admission. 

With proper standards and careful administration one method 
may be much better than the other. We regret that, however cer- 
tain we may be individually as to which it is, we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in bringing the figures to prove any of our opinions. 


ADAM LUDY JONES, Chairman. 


NEW BUSINESS. 


DEAN QuINN :—Mr. President, I believe we all heard with a 
good deal of interest the very clear statement made by the repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Education yesterday concerning the 
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proposed classification of colleges, and I think at that time we were 
all prepared to vote, had it been proper, to establish such a com- 
mittee and send a representative to it. I should therefore like to 
move the following resolution: 

RESOLVED: That the Executive Committee of the Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland appoint a representative to serve as a member of a com- 
mittee, to which bodies named below will also be asked to send 
representatives to discuss with the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion the advisability of classifying colleges according to their 
standards and equipment, and, if deemed desirable, to decide upon 
a method of rating and to co-operate with the U. S. Bureau of 
Education in preparing classified lists. 

New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

Association of American Universities, 

National Association of State Universities, 

American Medical Association, 

Association of American Law Schools, 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 

Bureau of Education. 

After discussion as to the advisable basis of classification the 
resolution was adopted as read. 

The President reappointed Dean Frederic P. Keppel, of Colum- 
bia College, as delegate of the Association to the National Con- 
ference Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. He also appointed as representatives of the Association 
on the College Entrance Examination Board the following: Mr. 
Wilson Farrand, of Newark; Mr. J. H. Denbigh, of New York; 
Mr. J. L. Patterson, of Philadelphia; Mr. Stanley R. Yarnall, of 
Philadelphia ; Mr. Frank Rollins, of Brooklyn. 

Dean A. H. Quinn moved that the Association gratefully ex- 
press its appreciation of the very gracious hospitality extended to 
it by the College of the City of New York. The motion, being 
duly seconded, was unanimously carried. 

The business meeting then adjourned. 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE IN ANCIENT 
LANGUAGES. 


CHAIRMAN, FRANKLIN A. DAKIN, HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


[Abstracts of papers read. ] 


“The reorganization of secondary school Latin,—A protest and 
a plea.” 


WALTER EUGENE FOSTER, STUYVESANT HicH ScuHoo., Chair+« 
man of the Committee on Ancient Languages, Sub-Committee of 
the Commission of the N. E. A. on “The Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education.” 

My plea is not to make our early Latin study easy, but to make 
it reasonable, to fit the subject to our children, not our children 
to the subject. Most teachers of elementary Latin agree that 
the Bellum Gallicum is ill-adapted in a variety of ways, to second 
year reading. The Latin is too difficult. Even the brightest boys 
and girls have a desperate struggle with the difficulties that must 
be met on almost every page. The weak pupils are immediately 
submerged beneath a sea of troubles. The difficulties of the author 
tend to destroy interest. The content of the Gallic War has little 
fascination for boys and girls of fourteen. The difficulties dis- 
courage, and the never-ending stories of marches, speeches and 
battles bore them. 

But my purpose just now is not primarily to condemn the re- 
quired reading of Caesar in the second year, although I am free 
to confess that I consider it largely responsible for the great fall- 
ing off in the number of our Latin pupils in the third year. I wish 
most earnestly to protest against the blight that this requirement 
for the second year has brought upon our first-year work. 

During the past year or two, I have been paying careful atten- 
tion to all the first-year Latin books that have come to hand. 
Many of these books are most attractive. The editor has done his 
best to produce a book that will appeal to the youthful student, and 
the publishers have lavished upon the book all the external charms 
that money and skill can devise. But, without exception, across 
almost every page of every beginner’s book, there has fallen the 
sinister shadow of Julius Caesar. 

Professor Lodge by his Vocabulary has done his best to make 
a flank movement on the enemy. Mr. Lee Byrne and others have 
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tried to lighten the burden. But, in order to start his first cam- 
paign against the Roman legions with any reasonable hope of 
success, it is necessary for our young recruit to master practically 
all the technique required by a major general. The manifold 
element of Latin syntax, practically all the inflections of a highly 
inflected language, and a working vocabulary of from six hundred 
to eight hundred words, must be acquired. Even then, our young 
pupil finds that he is not equipped for the reading of Caesar. 

A comparison of the contents of any of our first year Latin 
books, as seen in their appendices, with Mr. Byrne’s analysis of 
the Syntax of High School Latin, will prove that in the first year 
our pupils are expected to master practically all the syntax that 
they will require through their four years’ course. 

The editor of a first year book may begin with the firm deter- 
niination to adapt his book to the interests and abilities of the 
children who, he hopes, will use it. He examines other books, he 
studies analyses of Caesarian syntax. He finds that this case con- 
struction is used ten times in Caesar, he puts it in his book; that 
mood construction is found seven times, in it goes; this word, 
five times, he must include it. When he has finished his outline, 
he finds that he has had to include practically everything the other 
books contain. Otherwise he finds that he cannot “fit for Caesar,” 
for to “fit for Caesar” is to fit for practically every Latin prose 
author of the Golden Period of Latin literature. 

The translation of short English sentences into Latin or the 
reverse gives one little real power in handling the language of 
Caesar. The fourth sentence in the first book contains nearly 
forty words. In the third chapter a sixty-word sentence of about 
eight lines confronts the learner. He has been striving to handle 
sentences of only a few words that illustrate one, two, or, at most, 
three principles. In Caesar, even if he were able to marshal all 
that he is supposed to have learned of forms and syntax, the 
learner would find himself baffled by the complexities of the com- 
binations and by their overwhelming profusion; but he cannot 
marshal his facts. 

Enough has now been said in the negative. What has the 
critic to offer by way of constructive suggestions? What should 
be the aims for the first year of Latin instruction? In brief, ser- 
vice to the boys and girls. Specifically, what should it profit a 
child to study Latin for one year? In the first place, training in 
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the basic facts of language. In the second place, the young pupil’s 
English vocabulary should be greatly enlarged; and, more im- 
portant, what seemed dead, arbitrary signs for things should glow 
with a newness of life. In the third place, the first year of Latin 
study should afford invaluable training in practical phonetics of 
the simplest kind. Insistence on accuracy in pronunciation of 
long and short vowels, diphthongs, consonants, should lead a pupil 
to be critical in the pronunciation not only of Latin but of his 
native language. In the fourth place, the first year’s work in 
Latin should aim to rouse a vivid interest in the great people 
whose language our pupils are studying. In the fifth place, I 
believe that the disciplinary value obtained from the study of 
Latin can hardly be overestimated. Finally, the first year’s work 
should equip the children who remain with us to continue their 
study of the language for the second year and for succeeding 
years with profit and pleasure. 

If I were free to plan a course for beginners, it would be some- 
thing as follows: I would try to lay the ghost of Caesar, at least 
so far as the first three terms are concerned. Then I would ran- 
sack Latin literature, if necessary, for suitable reading matter for 
these first three terms. Roman history, art, biography, myth, anec- 
dote, fable, should all be drafted into service. Adaptations, sim- 
plifications and paraphrases, whenever necessary, should be made 
without hesitation. 

There would be three main objectives for the first year: the 
mastery of the essential forms of the language, the acquisition of 
a good working vocabulary, and the reading of a fair amount of 
easy Latin. The study of syntax of cases and moods would be 
kept ata minimum. The more difficult problems of syntax would 
be reserved for the second and third years. Only so much syntax 
of cases and moods would be taught as is necessary in order to 
give ample practice in handling the forms of the language and in 
order to read intelligently the easy Latin provided. 

But after all has been done that can be done to make our sub- 
ject matter and methods as perfect as possible, there is only one 
means by which to insure success in the teaching of Latin or of 
any other subject—good teachers. Permit me to quote from a 
well-known college professor: “Get better teachers. Over half 
of those I meet are hopelessly ignorant—ignorant of those funda- 
mentals that everybody ought to know. On an average, I have 
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twenty to twenty-five teachers in the summer session. Most of 
them are A. B.’s, but their ignorance as a class is something 
astounding.” 

If our teachers are so densely ignorant, small wonder that our 
pupils meet with so little success. Can we not break the vicious 
circle, ignorant teachers, poor teaching, unsuccessful pupils, ignor- 
ant teachers, poor teaching, and so round and round the circle? 
If, after eight or ten years of study, half of our Latin teachers 
are still profoundly ignorant of the fundamentals, I am inclined 
to think that the average lay student of the language may not 
be getting a fair return for the time and effort he expends. 


SUBSIDIARY PAPERS. 


PauL R. JENKs. FLUSHING Hin ScHooLt:—Dr. Foster’s pro- 
test and appeal undoubtedly arise from a general truth which is 
practically the only source of progress in teaching, namely, that 
every live teacher is dissatisfied with the results that he is getting. 
He feels therefore that there must be some methods better than 
those which he is using. If there are better methods, they must 
be different methods. From this the deduction is often made that 
different methods must be better. For four years I tried essen- 
tially the method which he suggests and at the end of that time 
I was simply compelled to confess to myself that it was a failure. 
My pupils could read only baby Latin. Many others have had 
the same experience. There are certain definite reasons why the 
Caesar preparation is more effective than any other. Caesar’s 
range in syntax and forms is nearly, if not quite, as great as 
Cicero’s. As to vocabulary, of the 500 words assigned by Prof. 
Lodge to the Cicero year, 300 have already occurred in the Caesar 
usually read. This means that Caesar is a fitting preliminary to 
Cicero in respect to vocabulary. Now let us compare the vocabu- 
lary of Caesar with that of the alternative texts. Gradatim 
contains about 2250 words; the ordinary first year book that fits 
for Caesar from 600 to at most 1200. Comparing about 2400 
lines each of Viri Romae, Nepos and Caesar, I have found the 
following surprising figures: Viri Romae, 3000 words; Nepos, 
2800 words; Caesar, 1500 words. If there is difficulty in master- 
ing the limited but useful vocabulary of Caesar, with its constant 
recurrences, how will the pupil master one so much more diffuse? 
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Again, it is of no small importance that the text books and auxili- 
ary material are so much better for Caesar than for the substi- 
tutes. These are some of the specific reasons, aside from the fact 
of substituting inferior authors, why such a course as that out- 
lined by Dr. Foster cannot produce the results that the Caesar 
preparation produces, and why nearly all experimenters sooner 
or later recur to it. The present proposals are, in effect, a call 
for a renewed trial in another cycle of the recommendations of the 
N. E. A.’s Committee of Ten, published twenty-five years ago— 
which never attained success. 

Dr. Foster says that it is a practical impossibility to fit for 
Caesar in the first year. That depends upon what is meant. If 
it means that a pupil must have thorough knowledge of every 
construction in Caesar, of course it is ridiculous. But that is not 
at all necessary. Let us take for example the second sentence in 
Bk. I, Hi omnes lingua, institutis, legibus inter se differunt. If, 
in order to translate understandingly a pupil had to know the 
‘ablative of specification then it would be impossible to fit for 
Caesar in one, or two, or three years. He cannot, even in that 
time, understand thoroughly all the complexities of Caesar’s mood 
constructions. My boys who have been studying Latin three 
months, have already passed that sentence in their work and they 
understand it, if at all, just as well as you and I do, except for 
the technical name of the ablative use. This can be postponed 
indefinitely. Similarly, there is no good reason why a pupil 
should have to be drilled on cum causal or concessive or temporal 
before beginning Caesar. This same statement applies to some 
forms and to much syntax. If our grammar work is spread over 
the first three years most of the difficulties of the first year can 
be avoided. 

When there is a general dissatisfaction with a situation and 
various experiments and methods bring no appreciable difference 
in results, we have good ground to feel that we are attempting 
too much for anybody or any method. It seems to me therefore 
that we ought to approach the thought of a reorganization or bet- 
ter, a readjustment of Secondary School Latin by asking what 
can be omitted from our present requirements. I believe we 
should have relief in the extent of constructions demanded in 
"atin composition. Under present conditions we all, I believe, 
either do not get satisfactory results in composition or take too 
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much time about it. By satisfactory results I mean the ability 
on the part of our pupils to get as high a rating in the English- 
Latin part of an examination as on the rest. We are supposed 
to spend one period a week and I do not think that is too much, 
but it is not enough to accomplish what we are supposed to do. 
I am not appealing for a lower standard in the quality and cor- 
rectness. But at present there is no limit to the intricacy of the 
constructions required. 

We are passing the point of diminishing returns when we com- 
pel our pupils to use on infrequent or complicated constructions 
time which might be used for more extensive Latin reading. This 
idea is in line with the general trend of changes in Latin require- 
ments in recent years—witness Professor Lodge’s vocabulary 
lists and Byrne’s syntax distribution. Although both these studies 
are at fault in being based upon numerical occurrences only, yet 
they have resulted in some tacit agreements that have eliminated 
a considerable waste of our time. I cannot conceive of any action 
on the part of the colleges which would be of greater help to the 
preparatory schools, a distinct relief to the great number of High 
School pupils who will not continue their Latin, and finally no 
loss to the colleges themselves, than an agreement to eliminate 
certain required constructions, principally the more involved mood 
uses. 

Another unfortunate feature in Latin teaching is the (practi- 
cal) memorizing of the prescribed text. In my opinion, derived 
from rereading doubtful papers from the New York City schools, 
this practice is worse and more common than formerly, since with 
the present reduction in the amount of prescribed translation it 
is more nearly possible than formerly to commit it all to memory. 
In practically every school the prescribed work is reviewed just 
before the examination. Perhaps I might be expected to advocate 
therefore the abolishment of prescribed work, and testing solely 
on sight work. On the other hand it is my decided opinion, based 
upon my own experience and considerable inquiry, that any kind 
of reading, without critical study and review, is relatively ineffec- 
tive, at least, until the last part of each year. Under present con- 
ditions a last rapid review is necessary to recall to the pupils the 
meaning of the less common words, essentially those not in Prof. 
Lodge’s prescribed list. Why should not the pupil be furnished 
with the meaning of unusual words in a prescribed passage as 
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much as in a sight passage. If this were done it would lessen 
the plea of necessity for a final review, which degenerates into 
an attempt at memorization. In compensation the amount, not 
the value, of the sight translation on our examination should be 
increased, which would be a further incentive to really proper 
methods of class work. To sum up: I believe in the partial reor- 
ganization, better described as readjustment, of Secondary School 
Latin, but I disagree with many of the propositions of Dr. Foster. 
I believe that the early part of the course should be intensive and 
that experience teaches that it must be intensive to be successful, 
the latter part of the course, beginning with the second half of 
the second year should be more extensive; the excessive burden 
of grammar can be lifted from the early years by distribution 
over three years; we should be able to teach composition better, 
or not devote so much time to it, if we might eliminate the attempt 
to teach complicated and unusual constructions and rare idioms; 
memory translations can be discouraged and wider reading be 
encouraged by giving the pupil help on unusual words in pre- 
scribed as well as in prescribed text. 


Cuaries H. BrReep, LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL :—A grave diffi- 
culty in Secondary School Latin Composition is the fact that there 
are no specified limits to the scope of grammar involved in the 
work of the first two years, i. e. through Caesar. “Elementary” 
and “Advanced” college papers show no dividing line in the sub- 
ject matter. The entire field of Secondary School composition 
should be placed upon a graded scale, with clearly defined scope 
of both vocabulary and grammatical material. This scale may 
be in either two or three steps, provided that each step has its 
own limits clearly defined. 

The college examination in composition, which should be a 
real test of the pupil’s ability to transfer a thought expressed in 
his own language into the equivalent expression for the same 
thought in the Latin, is made too much a test of his knowledge 
of forms and of case and mood constructions, as such points 
appertaining to the examination in grammar itself. Few schools 
can give more than one period a week to this branch, and from all 
sides comes the cry that it is insufficient time. ‘“Elementary” 
text books cover practically the entire range of grammatical con- 
structions covered by Caesar, or by Cicero, as the case may be. 
The Secondary Schools need a definition of “Elementary Compo- 
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sition,” for precious time and energy is dissipated, being spread 
out over an almost hopeless mass of material. The teacher has 
fully enough on his hands in the work up to Cicero, if he teaches 
the regular inflections and syntax of frequent occurrence, with- 
out attempting the presentation of much material which young 
pupils are not able to comprehend, but which the teacher does not 
dare omit under the present requirements. 

The requirements in text work, as specified by the colleges, are 
fairly adjusted ; but the requirements in grammar and composition 
are not wisely distributed. For a college to accept, with half the 
value of a full course, “Latin through Caesar” and expect pupils 
of that age to have a working knowledge of the general principles 
of Latin grammar, is foolishness. With a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of first and second year grammar and composition, it will 
make little difference what method is employed in the first year, 
or whether Caesar or Twentieth Century Latin is read in the 
second year, for, with more definiteness of purpose, the Secondary 
Schools will have more reasonable hope of success. 


“TEACHING ENGLISH THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF 
LATIN.” 


Jesstr May GLENN, Girxs’ Hicu ScuHoot, P'H1La :—Since abil- 
ity to use good English is one of the most valued products of all 
school work, any method of teaching Latin that emphasizes this 
phase of the study demonstrates the practical value of the langu- 
age; and any method that minimizes it militates against the firm 
and permanent establishment of Latin American Secondary Edu- 
CRO... In vocabulary work, instead of giving a number of 
Latin words to be studied with meanings, I dictate a list of English 
derivatives from the Latin words in a certain lesson, and require 
the pupils to write them in a separate note book, with the defini- 
tion and the full facts of the Latin word from which each is 
derived...... Occasionally the pupils bring to the Latin room 
their English classics and we read portions of them, selecting the 
words of Latin origin and comparing their exact meaning with 
the special meaning which usage has given them. I also give at 
least two lessons on abbreviations, such as 7 e., e. g., N. B. 
In addition to the English word list the pupils keep a scrap book 
in which they are to put everything they may find that bears upon 
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BARI so 600's As a part of the practice in clear and idiomatic expres- 
sion the pupils are shown that all people in all ages are alike in 
fundamental thoughts and feelings, and differ merely in the 
medium through which these are expressed. Consequently the nat- 
ural way to proceed is to get the thought as a whole and then ex- 
press it simply and naturally in one’s own idiom, rather than to 
force a literal rendering of each word—a product which is neither 
language. I depart from the practice of many teachers and advise 
pupils to find the words in the order in which they are to be 
required in English—for is not the answer to the problem to be 
English? This makes for clearness in English sentence structure. 
Attention is constantly called to the devices which are used in 
Latin to produce unity of structure, as in the skillful use of 
connectives, and to the best way of securing the corresponding 
effect in English...... It is well to praise pupils for words and 
phrases that are not in the dictionary. Magnus, for instance, 
means hearty approval, a loud shout, careful thought, a high 
price, deep silence. 

Appreciation of literary English belongs principally to the 
fourth year and as we are dealing particularly with the first and 
second years, that possibility of the topic has not been discussed. 


“TEACHING LATIN THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF 
LATIN.” 


Miss THEODORA WYE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY :—The first dem- 
onstration course in the Direct Method that was given in this 
country in the summer session at Columbia was, so far as I know, 
in 1912. Most of the experiments in this country are from three 
to four years old. Consequently it is true, I presume, that there 
is no school in this country where students have been taught on 
direct method lines for a time that would cover the life of a whole 
class, namely, four years. It seems to me that one principal con- 
tribution which the direct method makes to the work of the first 
year is its insistence upon getting everything possible right; and 
practically that means, when you have perfected your technique, 
everything right. I take issue with the idea that Caesar is our 
bugbear. I believe that our chief bugbear at present in Ameri- 
can education in every direction is the sixty per cent. standard. 
I would almost say that I would be perfectly willing that you 
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should teach any method under the sun, provided that you teach 
your students in the first year that it is a sin to get things sixty 
per cent. right. Every condition has its particular pest, just as 
the flowers in the garden have their particular enemy. The par- 
ticular enemy of the direct method is not realizing, not perceiv- 
ing that the thing you must do is to drill, drill, drill, and when 
you think the thing is done, drill a little more. 

One of our main problems is the elimination of waste. I elim- 
inate in the first place by not spending any time on English, because 
I conceive my duty to be to teach Latin. Therefore I teach Latin 
all the time, practically. Occasionally five minutes at the begin- 
ning or the end of the period, I may take for the summing up 
of results. But outside of that nothing except Latin is heard in 
my secondary school classroom. I am at present teaching four 
years of high school work. In each of these years the work is 
being done at present on pure direct method lines. By that I 
mean that the essential test is that all new material, whether it 
be vocabulary, syntax or context, is explained through the medium 
of the Latin. And the class takes that as being inevitable, and 
does not expect that when we get into a corner we shall take 
refuge in English for purposes of explanation. 

How shall you know when your direct method students under- 
stand what they are reading about? If you have any skill in 
questioning, your students will begin to talk nonsense as soon as 
they do not understand. I devote a great deal of attention to 
phrasing. The students do all the reading aloud. And they cor- 
rect each other with considerable vehemence when the phrasing 
does not seem to them to bring out the meaning of the passage. 
To sum up, what the direct method is trying to do to meet the 
difficulties with which we are confronted is to eliminate the use 
of English from the classroom in the first year and a half to two 
years, varying with the individual teacher’s idiosyncrasies ; to sub- 
stitute for that routine a good training in construction and vocabu- 
lary, by repeated drills, and furthermore to so press home the 
Latin that the student will naturally expect to grasp the meaning 
of the Latin sentence, not in detached parts but as a whole. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES KNAPP, BARNARD COLLEGE:—My first 
point, a point that I am very glad has been so strongly empha- 
sized by teachers in the Secondary Schools themselves, is that we 
need better teachers, who study more, who know more. And 
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then another requirement is that coupled with knowledge we shall 
have personality...... Another thing that we need is real co-op- 
eration between the teachers of Latin in the colleges and the 
teachers in the schools. I am sometimes inclined to believe that 
just because the college instructors are farther away from the 
school, they are better qualified to give advice, because they do 
not fail to see the woods for trees. And I am perfectly willing 
to be logical enough to admit that just because the Secondary 
School teachers are further away from the college they could be 
of immense service to us in teaching us how to handle the speci- 
fic task that lies before us, the teaching of Latin and Greek in the 
colleges...... I am frank to confess that I have been glad this 
morning because this meeting has reached, in my judgment, the 
high water mark of classical meetings that I have been attend- 
ing in the last six or eight years. It has not stopped with jere- 
miads and weeping but has produced from the side of the sec- 
ondary teachers themselves something more specific and definite. 
And if a meeting of this sort could be followed up by meetings 
between teachers of the schools and colleges, we could reach some 
safe readjustment. With many of the things that Dr. Foster said 
definitely on the constructive side and with many things that Mr. 
Jenks and Mr. Breed said, I personally find it easy to agree. If 
we prolong the period for the study of the beginners’ book we 
could get very much better results when the student begins ulti- 
mately to read that grown-up men’s and women’s Latin, which 
is all that has come down to us from ancient times. 

Let me emphasize a point which is forgotten over and over 
again in these discussions, that after all the college entrance exam- 
inations are not the enemy of the Secondary School teacher but 
they are an admirable friend. I will even say the best friend 
of the Secondary Teacher. We all know that when any specific 
requirement comes out of the entrance requirements, the thing 
that corresponded to it in the school disappears. A recent con- 
vention in Albany passed a resolution that oral reading of Latin 
should receive credit on Regents’ Examinations. It receives no 
credit now and therefore it is not done. If the college examina- 
tions are wrong, then take righteous steps to have them readjusted 
but do not be content with mere lamentations. 

Notes :—An exhibition of cards by Miss Genevieve Cloyd, 
showing the value of the study of Latin, had been announced on 
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the program. Instead of this a similar set, made by the Wad- 
leigh School and displayed at City College in the middle of No- 
vember, was allowed to remain. 

As rooms of suitable size were not available, the Association 
Business Meeting and the Conference on Ancient Languages were 
assigned the same room. The business proceedings consumed 
more time than was expected and hence it was necessary to omit 
the last part of the Round Table program. 


Copy or RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF Mop- 
ERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND Mary- 
LAND, NOVEMBER 28, IQI4: 


Wuereas, The Report of the Committee of Twelve of the 
Modern Language Association of America, and the various col- 
lege entrance requirements based upon that Report, as well as the 
various Syllabi for modern language instruction in Secondary 
Schools predicate the necessity of considerable aural and oral 
training in the teaching of modern languages ; and 

WHERAS, Provision for testing this work is made in but few 
colleges and not at all in the examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board; and 

Wuereas, The expediency of making such provision has been 
promulgated by the Modern Language Association of America, 
which voted, at its annual meeting in 1908, “that it is desirable to 
establish a test in pronunciation and ability to understand the for- 
eign language, as a part of the college entrance examination” (see 
Publications, vol. xxiv, Appendix, page xvii), and by the Com- 
mittee of Twelve of the National Education Association, which 
declares, in its Revised Report, that “the belief that the colleges 
should lay more stress upon the oral side of modern language 
teaching and that a real oral examination should be a part of the 
entrance requirement, is becoming more and more insistent,” and 
that “this desire can not be evaded by the plea that the material 
difficulties are too great for the colleges to meet ;” and 

WueEreas, The Modern Language Departments of more than 
half of the colleges of the Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland have lately approved the establishment of such aural 
and oral tests as part of the entrance requirement and have 
declared their willingness to recommend this action to their respec- 
tive faculties ; be it therefore 
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RESOLVED, That it is the sense of the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland that the 
colleges of the Middle States and Maryland should prescribe ade- 
quate aural and oral tests for all candidates presenting a foreign 
modern language in satisfaction of requirements for admission, 
and that the College Entrance Examination Board should make 
suitable provision for administering such tests; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary of this Association be requested 
to transmit copies of these resolutions to the Executive Commit- 
tees of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland and the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, together with a statement of our enrollment and the 
number of schools and colleges therein represented. 

STATEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP: 

Active (paid) membership, 225; representing 23 colleges and 

universities and 76 Secondary Schools. 
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Delaware College. ihe nedeween ‘Newark, ae IS. C. Mitchell. 
Dickinson College............. Carlisle, 2 See i EE H. Morgan, Ph.D. : 
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Franklin School ...........0. |New York City..... Friedrich Otto Koenig, J. U. D. 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED, 1914. 

ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Myerstown, Pa. A. E. Gobble. 

ALFRED University, Alfred, N. Y. Paul E. Titsworth. 

ALLEGHENY CoLLece, Meadville, Pa. William H. Crawford, President; 
Guy E. Snavely. 

BARNARD CoLLEGE, New York City. Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean. 

BARRINGER HicH ScHoo.t, Newark, N. J. Byron C. Mathews. 

Battin HicH Scuoot, Elizabeth, N. J. W. F. Little. 

BERKELEY Puiace, Brooklyn, N. Y. Henry Callahan, Principal. 

BETHLEHEM PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Pa. H. A. Foering, Head 
Master. 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL FoR Girts, Birmingham, Pa. Catherine Allen, Prin- 
cipal. 

BLAIR ACADEMY, Blairstown, N. J. John C. Sharpe, Principal. 

BLooMFI£ELD HicH ScHoo., Bloomfield, N. J. George Morris, Principal. 

Boys’ HicuH Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ernst Riess. 

BusHuwick Hicu Scuootr, Brooklyn, N. Y. Frank Rollins. 

Bryn Mawr Co.itecr, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Orie L. Hatcher, Mary Jeffers, 
Arthur L. Wheeler. 

Bryn Mawr Scuoot, Baltimore, Md. Gwendolen B. Willis. 

CENTRAL HicH ScuHoot, Newark, N. J. H. E. Webb. 

CoLLEGE OF THE City oF New York, New York City. Adolph Werner, 
Acting President; Charles Baskerville, Barclay W. Bradley, Edmund 
Burke, Charles A. Downer, Stephen C. Duggan, V. Fuenter, S. Carle- 
ton Haight, Ernest Ilgen, Emory B. Lease, Lewis F. Mott, Frederick 
G. Reynolds. 

CoLumBIA University, New York City. Frederick P. Keppel, Dean; 
Thomas S. Fiske, Charles C. Grove, William A. Hervey, Adam Leroy 
Jones, Charles Knapp, Gonzales Lodge, H. R. Steeves. 

CoLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH, Convent Station, N. J. Sister Marie Elise, 
Dean; Sister Helen Angela, Sister M. Augustina, Sister Regina Clare. 

DEARBORN-MorGANn ScuHoor, Orange, N. J. G. L. Shelley, Principal. 

Dewitt Cirinton Hicu Scuoor, New York City. Arthur A. Bryant. 

Dick1NSoN CoLLEGE, Carlisle, Pa. Mervin G. Filler, Dean. 

Dosss Ferry Hicu Scuoor, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Bertha Clough, Grace 


E. Smith. 

DREXEL InstituTE, Philadelphia, Pa. Hollis Godfrey, Principal; I. A. 
Chapman. 

East Orance Hicu Scuoor, East Orange, N. J. Ralph E. Files, Prin- 
cipal. 


Excmira Cotiece, Elmira, N. Y. M. B. Harris, Dean. 

FiusHinc Hicu Scnoor, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. Annie Ross. 

FRANKLIN ScHoor, Trenton, N. J. Ida G. Ale, M. F. Mallette. 

Frienps’ SeLect ScHoot, Philadelphia. Walter W. Haviland, Principal. 

GALLAUDET CotLEce, Washington, D. C. Edward Allen Fay. 

Grorcr Scuoot, George School, Pa. A. L. D. Greene, George A. Walton, 
Principal. 

GrorceE WasHINGTON University, Washington, D. C. W. C. Ruediger, 
Dean. 
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GERMANTOWN FRIENDS’ ScHOoL, Germantown, Philadelphia. Stanley R. 
Yarnall, Principal; Irvin C. Poley. 

Girts’ Hicw ScuHoo., Brooklyn, N. Y. William L. Felter, Principal. 

GoucHER CoLLEcE, Baltimore, Md. Eleanor L. Lord. 

HackENSACK HicH Scuoot, Hackensack, N. J. George L. Bennett, Prin- 
cipal. 

Hatstep ScHoo,, Yonkers, New York. Mary Sicard Jenkins, Principal. 

HAVERFORD CoLLeGE, Haverford, Pa. Richard Mott Gummere, Isaac 
Sharpless, President. 

HaAveRFoRD ScHooL, Haverford, Pa. Franklin A. Dakin. 

Hopart Co.tiece, Geneva, N. Y. Arthur A. Bacon. 

Horace Mann Scuoor, New York City. Henry Carr Pearson, Principal. 

Howarp University, Washington, D. C. E. L. Parks. 
HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw York, New York City. George S. 
Davis, President; Edgar Dawson, C. F. Kayser, G. M. Whicher. 
Huntincton Hicu Scuoor, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. Julia E. Reeder, 
R. L. Simpson. 

Irvinc ScHoot, New York City. Mrs. Louis Dwight Ray, Louis Dwight 
Ray. 

Jouns Hopxins University, Baltimore, Md. Murray P. Brush. 

Kent Prace, Summit, N. J. A. S. Wordman. 

LA SALLE Cotuece, Philadelphia. Brother D. Edward, President; Brother 
Eugene. 

LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, Lawrenceville, N. J. Thomas B. Bronson, W. 
A. Robinson. 

Loyota Scuoot, New York City. P. F. O’Gorman. 

MAHER PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Philadelphia. John F. Maher, Principal. 

MANHATTAN CoLLEGE, New York City. Brother Azarias, Brother Ed- 
ward, President. 

Mary Lyon ScuHoo., Swarthmore, Pa. Harriet M. Brownell. 

MERCERSBURG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa. 

Misses Masters Scuoot, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. B. B. Anderson. 

Montciarr Acapemy, Moniclair, N. J. G. H. Jewett, Herbert W. Dutch, 
Principal; Harold J. Turner. 

Morris HicH Scuoot, New York. G. Andrews, John H. Denbigh, Fred 
C. White. 

NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ScHoo.L, Washington, D. C. Lucy B. Hunter. 

Newark Acanemy, Newark, N. J. Wilson Farrand, Head Master. 

New York City ScHoots, New York City. Elizabeth M. Getz. 

New York Hicu ScuHoo,, New York City. Marion Miller, Principal. 

New York Preparatory ScHoot, New York City. E. E. Giltner. 

New York TRAINING SCHOOL FoR TEACHERS, New York City. H. G. Fay. 

New York University, New York City. Francis Hovey Stoddard, Dean 
Emeritus; John H. MacCracken. 

NortHeast HicH Scuoon, Philadelphia. Ralph W. Sands, Ellis A. 
Schnabel. 

PacKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. E. J. Goodwin. 

ParK Scuoo., Baltimore, Md. Eugene Randolph Smith, Head Master. 
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PERKIOMEN SEMINARY, Pennsburg, Pa. Rev. Oscar S. Kriebel, Principal. 

PHILADELPHIA HiGH ScHoot For Girts, Philadelphia. Jessie E. Allen, 
Emma H. Carroll, Katharine E. Puncheon, Principal; Eloise Tremain. 

PHILADELPHIA NorMAL ScHooL, Philadelphia. J. Eugene Baker, Prin- 
cipal. 

PLAINFIELD [iH ScHoor, Plainfield, N. J. Lindsey Best, Principal: 
Esther Egerton, Anne K. Miller. 

PRINCETON University, Princeton, N. J. Henry D. Thompson. 

Rutcers CoLLece, New Brunswick, N. J. Louis Bevier, Dean; William 
P. Kelly. 

St. AGATHA ScHooL, New York City. Sarah Edwards Schuyler. 

St. Jonn’s CoLttecre, Annapolis, Md. Stanwood Cobb. 

St. LAwRENCE UNIversity, Canton, N. Y. George R. Hardie. 

STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Albany, N. Y. Leonard A. Blue, Dean. 

STATE NORMAL AND Monet ScuHoot, Trenton, N. J. J. M. Green, Principal. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa. William A. Alexander, Dean; 
Clara Price Newport. 

SYRACUSE University, Syracuse, N. Y. W.H. Metzler, Dean; Edgar C. 
Morris. 

TEMPLE University, Philadelphia. Albert E. McKinley, Sara E. Beards- 
lee. 

Tome Scuoot, Port Deposit, Md. Thomas S. Baker, Principal. 

Union Coivece, Schenectady, N. Y. Edward E. Hale. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Herman V. Ames, J. P. 
Wickersham Crawford, H. H. Vaughan, Frank P. Graves, A. H. 
Quinn. 

UnIverSITY OF PittspurcH, Pittsburgh, Pa. §S. B. Linhart. 

University oF RocHeEster, Rochester, N. Y. Rush Rhees, President. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF New York, Albany, N. Y. Augustus S. 
Downing, Charles F. Wheelock. 

Ursinus Cotiece, Collegeville, Pa. W. A. Kline, Dean. 

VASSAR CoLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. E. B. Cowley, L. D. Cummings, 
Stroebe. 

WapbLreicH HicH ScHoo.t, New York City. Bertha Bass, A. L. Hodges. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON CoLLEGE, Washington, Pa. James D. Mof- 
fatt, President. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Md. Robert Kingman. 

WELLs CoLiLece, Aurora, N. Y. Kerr D. Macmillan, President. 

West Cuester HicH ScuHoo., West Chester, Pa. James H. Weaver. 

Western HicH Scuoot, Baltimore, Md. David E. Weglein, Principal. 

WestTERN Hicu Scuoo., Washington, D. C. Edith C. Westcott, Principal ; 
Irene O. Young. 

West PuitapeLpHt1A HiaH ScuHoor, Philadelphia. Emma Gertrude Kunze. 

Wituram Penn HicH Scuoor, Dr. J. T. Rorer, Principal. 

WiuuraMs Coiiece, Williamstown, Mass. F. C. Ferry, Dean. 

Wimincton HicH Scwuoor, A. H. Berlin, Principal. 

Witson CoLiEece, Chambersburg, Pa. Helen Bowerman, Anna J. Mc- 
Keag, President. 

York CoLLeciaATe INstituTE, York, Pa. E. T. Jeffers. 











